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The Dairy Farmers Report . 


Let the cows eat grass; 


we ll take milk 


Hay May Be Good for Hikers 


While most of us are content to leave the eating of grass to 
those ruminant animals which nature especially equipped to 
handle such food, reports indicate that the British lady who 
undertook to walk across the United States follows some strange 
dietary habits. The reports suggests that the hiking lass prefers 
to chew her own cud 

We realize it is not polite to criticize or ridicule people’s eating 
habits, but we can’t help being concerned about the amount of 
ittention that is given to almost any person who comes along 
with some odd approach to building good health. Obviously, we 
can't all spend our time walking from coast to coast, and it’s a 
sure bet that not many of us would eat grass, even if it were 
made doubly delectable with a generous portion of melted butter 
on top of it 

In a country where our farmers and food processors provide 
1 tremendous variety and great quantities of foods, it is, unfor- 
tunately, very easy for people to become confused about what 
foods do provide the basis tor good health The intense competi- 
tion for consumer food dollars often leads to more confusion as 
many food sellers attempt to make this food product or that serve 
ill purposes 


Nature Boys Go to Work 


But even greater havoc is wreaked by the ever growing army 
f food faddists and quacks who seek to make a quick buck off 
confused people. Thus, as an example, it is easy to create doubt 
ibout a product like milk by suggesting that cow’s milk is in- 
tended for calves, not for human beings, without pointing out 
that milk has been called “nature’s most nearly perfect food” 
because it is a very excellent combination of essential food nu- 
trients which we need all through life. Attempts to undermin¢ 
confidence in foods recommended by nutrition authorities as part 
of the well balanced diet provide opportunities to suggest that 
some high priced “nature food” or “health food” Is absolutely 
necessa;ry 

With all the progress we’ve made in education and communi- 
cations, the American people are not as well educated about 
eating as we should be. That an estimated 36 million of us have 
eaten more food than we should have and are overweight and 
that there are millions of teen-agers who do not eat a well bal- 
anced diet and who suffer from nutritional deficiences indicate 
we have much to learn about how to eat intelligently 

It’s true that man does not need any particular food, whether 
this be milk, meat, spinach, apples, or grass. The faddists talk 
ibout chemicals in food to frighten people even though man 
himself really boils down to being the reaction of chemical com- 
pounds. We grow from conception to maturity through chemical 
reactions that occur as we combine the chemical elements of 
our food with those in water and air. Energy derives from the 
burning of chemicals in our food supply. The well balanced diet 
recommended by nutritionists provides the essential chemical 
nutrients we need to maintain our bodies at high levels of effi- 
ciency. 


Emotions Enter the Picture 
It is possible to put together, perhaps in pill form, all the 
nutrients which any of us need to maintain good health. 
However, at least for the present, most men do not eat simply 


to stay alive. There is much emotion that surrounds eating. Obes- 
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ity, the psychologists suggest, is more a problem of uncon- 
trolled emotions than of uncontrolled hunger. The rituals that 
surround eating—including the now very popular ritual of the 
American male who dons a chef's hat and an apron over his 
sport shirt and Bermuda shorts to preside over the charring of 
beautiful beefsteaks in the backyard—play a tremendous role in 
determining our nutritional levels. 


We Must Tell the Basic Story 


Because it is relatively easy for the faddists and quacks to 
peddle their poisonous thinking to the public, it is increasingly 
important to the food industry, along with the mass media and 
all other sources of information and education, that a more ef- 
fective job be done in telling how food contributes to good 
health. 

The faddists and quacks and others who want to be sensation- 
al seem to insist upon convincing the public that the American 
food business is managed by people who would prefer to make 
a profit by poisoning children rather than by people who make 
their profit by providing a well protected and very nutritious 
food supply. 

Never has more effort gone into providing an adequate food 
supply that is nutritious, safe, and palatable. Yet today there is 
much confusion in the minds of young homemakers about our 
food supply. The efforts of quacks and faddists to sell their 
wares, whether they be books or jars of honey, have often gained 
much more attention than reliable information on our food sup- 
ply and on nutrition 


Facts Will Help 


Homemakers, who have the major responsibility for protecting 
the health of their family members, by providing the essential 
foods as well as in the many other ways, want reliable sources 
of information about foods and health. The food industries must 
provide much more support for efforts to provide sound nutri- 
tion education in the schools and for young homemakers. 

The mass media certainly play a key role in educating home- 
makers. Providing information that derives from reliable sources, 
such as recognized nutrition authorities, the medical groups, and 
government agencies that exist largely to protect and to promote 
general health, is certainly to be preferred over the quoting of 
faddists and quacks and others who distort facts to be sensation- 
al. The media, to protect the people they serve, should screen 
carefully the efforts of those who seek to undermine public 
confidence in our food supply in order to promote one scheme 
or another that ultimately will either harm public health or 
leave consumers with big holes in their budgets 

What we eat plays a very important part in the level of health 
we enjoy, although, of course, food intake is only one of the 
elements contributing to good health. We Americans are doubly 
blessed in that we do have an adequate supply of foods and also 
a tremendous variety of foods. This blessing should not deter 
us from intelligent use of our food supply in order to enjoy a 
maximum of good health. 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


The Dairy Farmers’ Voice in the Market Places of America 
20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 





MODERN, ALL-ELECTRIC MEDALLION HOME, IN TAMPA, FLORIDA 


YOUR NATION OF LIGHT... 


40% of all the electricity in the world is used in the U.S., most of it supplied by 


One of America’s wonders to foreign visitors is the abun- 
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wether three tin is much as the Russians- 


ising mol | the time. On the average. 
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it per kilowatt-hour. 


The independent electric light and power companies that 
turn out over *4 of America’s electricity have doubled thei 
supply every ten years, and are building now to double it 
again in the next ten. And because they and their millions 
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AND POWER! 


OIL REFINERIES AT PORT ARTHUR, TEXAS 


BIG-CITY SKYSCRAPERS, NEW YORK 


A 


hundreds of independent power companies 


There’s no need for the federal government to build more 
electric systems that all Americans would be taxed to pay for. 

You can get more facts and figures about this in a new, 
free booklet. Write for “Who Pays for Government-in-the- 
Electric Business?” to Power Companies, Room 1114-V, 
1271 Ave. of the Americas, New York 20, New York. 


America’s Independent 
Electric Light and Power Companies 
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From Quill Readers 


Defends J Schools 
To The Quill 
4 long time ago I became bored 
with such pieces as Delbert McGuire's 
in the May 
the repetitious ignorance oO! prejudices 
of some newspaper editors about edu- 
cation tor 
Like institution, journalism 
schools and departments can profit by 
informed, intelligent criticism. But 
what purpose is served by continually 
publishing comments like some of the 
answers to McGuire's questions? 


issue which take seriously 


journalism 


ever;ry 


It's pretty obvious that there are cer 
and the McGuire 
survey doesn’t prove they are typical) 
who will never be interested in learn 
ing about journalism education. These 
people will cling indefinitely and hap- 
pily to these treasured myths: 

1. All 


partments are 


tain newspapermen 


and de- 
naturally their 
alike too 


Journalism professors are at least 


jour nalism SC hools 


ilike; 
graduates are all exactly 
) 


as backward and ignorant as their stu 


dents; and of course all alike, 


they are 
too 


3 Journalism 
drill 


4. Journalism 


education involves 


only ind how-to-do-it courses 


take 
nothing but journalism courses 
5. Its 
major to get 

6. Any 
to almost any 

7 The 
“training for 
tion for a lifetime 

5 There's too 


too much theor 


mayors almost 


impossible for a journalism 
i liberal education. 
journalism course is inferior 
other course 

iim of journalism schools is 
i first job, and not educa- 
professional career 
little practice and 
in journalism courses 
9. There's too 


too little theory 


much and 


practice 
in journalism courses 
10. Education is not a 
1 pill 1 
future 
cultural needs. Of 
dents total 


process of 
student takes to 
information 


growth, but 


satisfy all his and 


course college stu- 


rec all of 


literature 


have everything 


learned in history 


govern 
ment and economics courses 

As Herbert Brucker 
Hartford Courant and 
er ol journalism education, wrote in the 


December 1959 ASNE Bulletin, the ig 


norance of many 


editor of the 


1 serious observ 


editors about schools 
of journalism is “so big, strong, beauti 
ful and shining that it is impossible to 
dent.’ 

Rospert M 


Associate 


POCKRASS 
Professor of Journalism 
Pennsylvania State University 


Student's Viewpoint 

To The Quill 

Delbert McGuire's eye-opener in the 
May “Editors Debate Value of 
Journalism Training,” emphatically un- 
derlines one basic truth about our pro- 
fession: Few newspaper editors know 
what is going on in the 


issue, 


journalism 
schools 
Two groups, however, do know what 


is going on—the professors and the stu 


dents. It is the student, moreover, who 
must ultimately convince the doubting 
editors of the value of 
school’s training. 


a journalism 


Less than 40 per cent of the editors 
queried by Prof. McGuire were suffi- 
ciently concerned to answer his impor- 
tant questionnaire. This illustrates the 
lack of interest—and information 
about journalism education among the 
nation’s editors. Few editors ever ask a 
journalism graduate applying for a job 
what he studied in school; they are less 
interested in the answers. 

Jack C. NEAL 
Journalism Graduate Student 
University of Michigan 
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SERVICE 


The Keystone of S&H Success 


ERVICE is a much used and much abused word that may mean 
little, but can mean much. 


In The Sperry and Hutchinson Company, SERVICE has been the 
keystone on which the company has built in 64 years the nation’s 
largest and only nationwide stamp plan. 


SERVICE at S&H Encompasses: 


Good Service to Stamp Savers that makes possible easy and 
prompt redemption of S&H Green Stamps wherever they live in 
the U.S.A. Through 625 redemption centers, conveniently located 
in every state, and nine large and strategically placed warehouses, 
S&H Green stamp savers redeem their filled books of stamps for 
quality merchandise, in person or by mail. 


Good Service to Merchants and Service Stations which use 
S&H Green Stamps to boost volume and profits. Through national 
and local advertising, sales aids and ever-active interest, S&H 
helps the business of its licensees to grow and prosper. 


Good Service to the Economy of Each Community and 
Area S&H Serves. Purchases of quality home-state products 
... active participation in civic affairs .. . state and local taxes. . 
payrolls of employees at S&H redemption centers . . . all contribute 
to community progress. 


Truly, SERVICE TO ALL has been 


and will continue to be the keystone of S&H success 


This message is presented for your information by 
The Sperry and Hutchinson Company, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 
S & H pioneered 64 years ago in the movement to give trading stamps to consumers as a discount for paying cash. 


S & H Green Stamps are currently being saved by millions of consumers. 
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EDITORIALS 





Is Freedom Old-Fashioned? 


ULY is an appropriate month to talk about freedom. 
J There are some in our profession who seem to think the 
subject is old-fashioned. They would take for granted 
the press’ freedom—and more important—the people’s right 
Chis attitude ignores the disturbing fact that too 
ople in government at every level also believe that 

lom is old-fashioned 
parts of the world in which freedom of 
old-fashioned, it no longer exists, as 

is page reminds us 

mcept of the right to know began with the 
All business 


; the public’s business. It is a far cry from the town 


meeting which was open to every citizen 
forefathers to today’s classified information, 

SECTET ind censorship by handouts. In a 
need to know more about our government 


lown to the local city « suuncil. we know 


statute books at least, we have made some prog 

1a Delta Chi has spearheaded the fight which has 

| in the enactment of open meeting laws in twenty 
d laws in thirty-two states. It is 

yass a law. It would make an in 

rmine how many times reporters and 


rcement of the law an issue 


Crouse points to another device to 
the off the record” conference. There is 
ibout this practice It had been tested even 
Roosevelt used it to perfection. It can be 
circumven by any intelligent and persistent reporter, 
is Mi rouse emphasizes rhe plain fact is that most of 
the tricks of secrecy can be thwarted by reporters and edi 
tors willing to do the digging necessary to get the news. A 
more difficult task is to give the reader the background und 
interpretation to understand the news of government 
Chere is another disturbing question, directly related to 


\ hic h contronts ill media ol mass COMmMunic ation 


in this election year. It is based on the suspicion that no 
matter how well we re port ind debate the public business 
there will be large segments of the public which will not 
be well informed. We cannot accept the full responsibility 
f edu ting the peopl tor citize nship but we can ask ou 
selves if we are doing all that is possible to make the facts 
ind the 


that the people will be encouraged to educate themselves 


irguments a\ iilable and in an attractive form so 


Che national objective of Sigma Delta Chi this vear is 
Let the people know that secrecy is their fight too.” It is 
vorth asking ourselves this month in which we celebrate 
America’s independence if we have done all that we can 
to impress upon the public its stake in the right to know. 
Too often the average ne wspapel reader tends to assume 
that our fight against secrecy in government is merely a 
running feud between the press and the public officials. 

We need to get back to the old-fashioned idea that free- 
dom is everybody's business and that in today’s complex 


world secrecy is not only obsolete—it is dangerous. 
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PHe Quit by Brett, Miami 


At Half Mast 


Journalism Education 


HE debate over the value of education for journalism 
| ieacteans as is attested by the letters to THe Quit in 
As one who has worked both sides of the 
I can understand both viewpoints. There are some 


this issue. 
street 
questions involved which need better answers than have 
been given thus far. Newspapers, large and small, com- 
plain today that they are not getting enough of the bright 
young men in journalism. Where will they look for them, 
unless it is to the schools of journalism? 

If there are shortcomings in journalism education, is it 
not in the interest of editors and publishers to devote some 
time and attention to improving the courses of study and 
evaluating the objectives of our schools of journalism? This 
question does not imply that all editors and publishers fall 
into this category. There are some who have made valu- 
able contributions. 


@ It is interesting to note that even the most caustic 
critics of education for journalism do not propose to abolish 
professional training for journalism. The obvious corollary 
is that those who practice journalism and those who teach 
it should work together to improve journalism education. 
CHARLES C, CLAYTON 





HOWARD M. GREENWALD 


S in the world of motion pictures, 
A where you hear only of divorces 
and rarely of the happy mar 

riade so In new spapering we re ad only 
of those 
room for 


fic Id 
® To 


the m wspapel! 


who snub or desert the city 


more lucrative jobs in the 


he ir sore 


critics talk, in 


busing SS 1S l } 


fact, 
last on 
every graduating journalist's list as a 
job choice ind 2 sO dull, sO unchal- 
lenging, so lacking in opportunity and 
in it 
for the quickest way out 


satisfaction that those are headed 


The picture, however, is not nearly 


SO ble ak 


tistics which show 


Critics build their case on sta- 
that far 
enter the 


than a decade or more ago 


~ 


tewer jour- 
nalism 


today 


graduates newsroom 
Such 
1 comparison fails to recognize and 
make illowance for the P 
media iobs ind illied 
which graduates can 
hardly 
the \ 


unrealistic 


many new 
opportunities 
consider today 
newspapers can expect to mo 

once did. It 


to blame news 


nopolize talent like 
's therefore 
pape! 


malpractices and inadequacies 


every time a young journ ilist decides to 
build his « iree! else where 

De spite the 
for talent and the lure of admittedly 
better in the field of 


journalism, newspapers are doing quit 


increasing competition 


salaric S « Ise whe re 


well indeed by impartial standards 
they continue to grab off and hold the 
major share of the nation’s J-school 
graduates while a dozen “competitors” 
for the rest. Ironically, adver- 


, 
tising and public relations 


SC ramble 
executives 
have also begun to « omplain that talent 


1S he ing lure d Ise whe re 


& Obv iously 
offer 
important than 


then 


who 


newspapering must 
something more 
What are the se 
that 
of veteran New 
York newspapermen for whom oppor- 


those stay 
salary 
tactors? Answers to 


“plus” ques- 


tion come from a score 


tunities to jump the fence come often 


One is Joe Kahn, a New York Post 


10 


Why Top Newsmen 
Like Their Jobs 


By HOWARD M. GREENWALD 


writer who last year earned the Albert 
Lasker Medical Award 

“A good newsman,” he _ explains, 
‘gets much the same satisfaction as a 
doctor or a social worker in that things 
are better for his efforts 

“Let the cynics laugh if they like. 
but I often feel that if I don’t dig into 
a particular story, no one will and some 
wrong will go unrighted. This field is 
wide open to do good, to defend mi- 
norities and engage in honest publi: 
service.” 

Kahn refuses to be 
those newsmen who left 


concerned about 
the field. “It 
is one thing to leave for more money 
if a 
serves 


they 


city room 


needs demand it,” he ob- 
“But many 


man's 
more leave bec ause 
have lost their enthusiasm for the 
Stories have become old hat 
At that point they can't contribute any 
longer and I feel they should get out 


It’s better all the way around.” 


@® Says Kahn about newsroom salaries 


4 newsman today can get married 


nicely and have 


plenty of time left over to freelance or 


have children live 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


Since receiving a master of arts de 
gree In mass communications trom the 
State University of lowa in 1955, How- 
ard M. Greenwald has been a public 
relations writer in Miami Beach, Flori- 
da, a PIO and personnel officer with the 
United States Army and a 
publications editor for the Ford Motor 
Ohio. He is 
Salesweek 
magazine in New York. He received his 
bachelor of arts degree from the Uni 
versity of Miami. While studying at the 
University of 


overseas, 
Company in Cincinnati, 


now an associate editor of 


worked as a 
stringer for the United Press, Interna- 
tional News Service, Station WMT-TV, 
and the Davenport, Iowa newspapers. 


Iowa he 





correspond it he feels a need tor more 
Hours are good, there are more 
and more benefits 


money 
it seems a far better 
life than the jungle outside where you 
must nurse some special interest and 
depend on it for your job.” 

The “jungle” to which Kahn refers is 
agency public relations and advertis- 
ing, two paths well-trod by newsmen 
on the way out, but both fields which, 
despite their growing prestige, are still 
regarded with suspicion and some dis- 
taste by the working press 

“To please a client or push a prod- 
uct,” says a New York Times man, “the 
agency man must sometimes write 
things he does not himself approve of 
ethically or morally 
You're not 
selling anything when vou sit down at 
the typewriter. That freedom of expres- 
sion is why I stay, and one hell of a 
good argument for life in a newsroom 
anywhere.” 


“Not so on a newspaper 


@ For some of the same reasons, New 
York World-Telegram & Sun feature 
writer Bill Longgood finds newspaper- 
ing the most pleasant way he knows to 
make a living. “You achieve a degree of 
integrity you can’t elsewhere.” he be- 
lieves. “I'm not kidding myself about 
the extent, but there is a degree. You 
write very few things which are 
mercially repugnant to you 


“Now and then you get a chance to 
participate in history, a chance to stick 
your knee in the groin of someone on 
the side of the black angel. And like 
all newsmen, jaded, | 
still get a great deal of pleasure seeing 
a good story under my byline.” 


no matter how 


@ Longgood lines up with those for 
whom the dollar is of 
“I've had offers 
monetarily attractive,” he says, 
salary 


secondary im- 
which are 
“but the 
that 


portance. 


size of my doesn’t mean 
much to me. 
“I'd rather go without something and 


indulge my ego a bit. I don’t think I'm 
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alone in that. If a man has confidence 
in himself he needn't worry about sal- 
ary.” Longgood’s confidence in himself 
is justified; his third book came off the 
press recently 

“Cliché or not,” observes Mike Adler, 
assistant city editor of the New York 


Mirror, “the real reason newspapermen 


stay newspapermen is because they get 
printer's ink in their blood 

“Each day starts fresh, a clean slate 
There is never an inventory of news, 
never a hangover from the job you did 
yesterday. Evervbody waits to hear 
about what's vet to happen and you're 
way ahead of it. One good storv breaks 
and whatever 


you ftorget troubles you 


may have 
“A week ago I asked a bright copy 
boy: “What are you doing here, kid? 


You're not going to make any money.’ 


You know what he said? “You ought to 
know, Mike. This is living!’ ” 


@ John Dugan, assistant photo editor 
of the New York Times, agrees with the 
copy boy’s sentiments, insists that mon- 
ey isn’t enough to make him leave it 
all behind. 

“If I were a bookkeeper,” he explains, 
“I'd close the book at night, then open 
it again at the same place next morning. 
A machinist shuts down his machine 
and starts it again next day. Here, every 
day is new and different.” 

Other newsmen asked why they stay 
despite attractive offers elsewhere talk 
of the friends they make, the people 
they meet, the public prestige which 
are all a part of newspapering. 


® Science editor Earl Ubell of the New 
York Herald Tribune finds newspapers 





Every newsman likes to be right. That’s 
why we want to make it easy for you to spell 
and pronounce our company’s name cor- 
rectly—Socony Mobil Oil Company, Inc. 

Not like that town down in Alabama... 
not like those modernistic decorations... . 
not like what they make in Detroit—but 
like Mobil (rhymes with global. 

Who cares if Mobil is spelled right or 
wrong? Well, those fellows on the copy desk 
with a passion for accuracy *, plus: 


. .2,500 U. S. distributors 
70,000 employees 
. .224,000 shareholders 
... 2,000,000 credit card holders 
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plus dealers, distributors, and customers in 
more than 80 other countries of the world 
where Mobil products are sold. 


* To be accurate, please remember there’s no 
hyphen between Socony and Mobil 





SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, INC. 
and its two operating divisions, Mobil Oil Com- 
United States and Canada) and 
Mobil International Oil Company (for more than 
80 other countries of the Free World). 


pany (for the 


offer the specialist today a greater chal- 
lenge than ever before and a more per- 
missive attitude in which to work. 

Even the comment of Paul Schoen- 
stein, assistant managing editor of the 
New York Journal-American—‘Tll tell 
you why newsmen stay: They’ve got 
holes in their heads”—was shaded with 
pride and admiration. Schoenstein ad- 
mits he can’t see himself doing anything 
else. 


® For women too, newspapering seems 
almost a romance. Says Sally McDou- 
gall, a longtime feature writer on the 
New York World-Telegram & Sun, and 
now retired: 

“What else is like newspapering? 
You're creative to a great extent. With 
just a little warmth and heart you can 
help the people you write about. Other 
jobs seem dull by comparison.” 


® Another reason why women love 
the news game, admits one newshen: 
“We like to compete against the male. 
What better way than this?” 

Almost newsman knows of 
someone who left the city room, then 
came back or desperately wished they 
could afford to. Rare is the ex-newsman, 
no matter how 


every 


prosperous, who does 
not have his regrets from time to time 
Even the pace of a weekly newsmag- 
azine, prime user of city room talent, 
fails to fill the gap for many. 

Though newspaper salaries may nev- 
er be high enough to bring ex-news- 
men back to the fold, they are improv- 
ing. If one prediction proves accurate, 
newsmen with six year’s experience on 
a Guild newspaper will be earning a 
minimum of $200 weekly before long. 
All stories to the contrary, most men in 
the “competitive” branches of journal- 
ism earn no more. Many, in fact, never 
reach the five-figure plateau at all, de- 
spite high initial salaries and rapid 
jockeying from firm to firm. Big money 
is the exception, hardly the rule. 

No one denies, however, that news- 
paper salaries have at this moment 
some way to go, particularly on many 
non-Guild journals; it is a matter which 
deserves continuing attention. But this 
should not cloud what is essentially an 
optimistic overall picture. 
© Newspapering today—no_ matter 
where practiced—can offer diversity, 
challenge and satisfaction in direct pro- 
portion to what the newsman gives it. 
To a great many discerning newcomers 
and practicing newspapermen, these re- 
wards far outweigh current salary limi- 
tations. 

More encouraging yet, there is every 
reason to hope that as newspaper sala- 
ries continue to edge upward, even less 
dedicated newsmen surveying other 
fields will be measuring more carefully 
what they may gain against what they 
know they must leave behind. 
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DONALD B. TOWLES 


N Korea today. where the breath of 
summer is beginning to enliven that 


battle 
insula, Americ 


scarred ind 


rock-ribbed pen 
servicemen are re ad 
ing a unique newspape1 

It is interesting to note that the pa 
soldier in Ko 


States 


per being read by th 
rea, and by United 
over the Far East for will 
old in October but 


most widespre ad daily circula 


troops all 
that matter 
be only fifteen vears 
has the 
tion area of an) 
world. The 


trom its plant is 2,000 miles 


publication in the 
maximum delivery distance 


direct ce 


and Stripes of 
ind sister publication of 
is the 
newspaper known to every GI and gen 
Cheater 

from every 
from the 
Japan and along the 


® Pacific Stars 
seendant of Th 
World Wat I 
European Stars 


ind Stripes 
Stars 


and otripes daily 


eral in the vast Pacific 


Readers, who come state 


in the Union ire scattered 
northern tip ol 
truce line in Korea within spitting dis 
tance of the Communist enemy, to the 
island bastions of Okinawa and Tai 
wan, to the Philippines and far off 
places like Bangkok and Karachi 

[To give some idea of how scattered 
read rs are on might 


Pacific Stars 
{ nited 


these 
that 


west 


imagine 
and Stripes is a mid 
States daily with read 
ers as far north as Montreal 
New York City, south to Havana and as 
Honolulu 


But this is not 


east to 


tar west as 
i story of statistics o1 

There really is nothing 
comparable to Pacific Stars and Stripes 
to the Far East on October 


comparisons 


It came 


12 


3, 1945, and set up its news and busi 
ness offices in cramped quarters on the 
third floor of the Nippon Times plant 
in Tokyo. When the first edition rolled 
off presses, located blocks away in an 
other plant, the 
ashes of Hiroshima and Nagasaki were 
still hot 


quering 


Japane se newspapel 


with radioactivity, and con 
United States naval 
anchored in Tokyo Bay 

to end all 
death pall still hung over Ja 


forces 
were 

The Wal 
but the 
pan as occupation troops of the United 


Wars Was OVCI 


States First Cavalry Division patrolled 
the countryside 

Che first edition of Pacific 
Stripes had which 

displayed a pin-up 
Hayworth. Within a 
first Donald Duck, 
Dick Tracy and Lil Abner 


ed to the infant newspaper 


Stars and 


four pages promi 
nently 


Rita 


picture of 
week the 
Blondi« 


were 


comics 


add 


@ Until 1950, Stars and Stripes was not 


characteristically a spectacular 


publi- 
cation. Occupation news, stories of Ja- 
pan’s rehabilitation and world events 
in general filled its columns. On June 
25, 1950, a one-page extra proclaimed 
that 60,000 North Koreans had crossed 
the 38th Parallel to turn Korea into a 
blazing hell 

[wo Stars and Stripes reporters were 
dispate hed to Korea—( pl Ernie Peeler 
of San Bernardino, California, and Pvt 
Hal Gamble of Kansas City, 
They became the frontline re 


porting staff and were among the first 


Missouri 
entire 
contingent of correspondents on the 
scene 

This was their first dispatch to Stars 
and Stripes 
in Korea 


nocent aS we are we 


Somewhere Young and in 


believed this 


By DONALD B. TOWLE 


would be a special kind of war—neither 

of us having been in more than on 
But it turns out to be the kind 

as the one before, and probably the 


before that, back to 


Sarin 
ones Alexander Ss 


time 


® Itemizing it in the best military man 
ner, and remembering our Clausewitz 

1. War 
accuracy 


War 


accidents occur 


information of 
is hard to obtain 


is confusion; 


1S dangerous many serious 
3. War is uncomfortabk 


walking up to one’s knees in mud does 


to a degree 


not speed one on his way 
‘serious accident 


happened to Ernie Peeler. He 


Three days later a 


was lost 
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For nineteen months during the Ko- 
rean War, Donald B. Towles served in 
the Pacific, first 
tary intelligence unit and later as a re 
porter-photographer for the Pacific 
Stars and Stripes. He established and 
was chief of the paper's Okinawa bu 
reau before returning to this country 
in 1954. Since 1956 he has been pub 
lic service manager of the Louisvill 
Kentucky, Courier-Journal and 
4 native Kentuckian, he 
newspaper career as a reporter for the 
Anderson News, Lawrenceburg, Ken- 
tucky, while still in high school. He 
was graduated from the University of 
Kentucky School of 
was named editor of the magazine In 
Kentucky at the age of 20. He is a 
member of Sigma Delta Chi, is mar- 
ried and has a three-year-old daughter 


as a member of a mili 


Time s 
started his 


Journalism and 
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Later in th 
reporters 


Korean War 
Purple Hearts, 
Stars and other military decora 


in combat 
several won 
Bronze 
tions 

As servicemen-reporters they found 
il M 
useful as a pencil or typewriter 


time the 


just as handy and 
By the 
talks started, the wai 


was being covered from frontlines by 


| or a carbine 
armistice 


Stars and Stripes reporters attached to 
United Nations division or bat 
Korea. Some of their 


ences have be come 


every 
talion in experi 


le ve nd 


@ One Stars and Stripes man 
Dare of Sheridan, Wvo.. 
the first correspondent to enter Seoul 
atter it was recaptured Reporter Dick 
Kemp of Galveston, Tex., jumped with 
the 187th Regimental Combat 
add realism to his writing 
And Air Force T/Sgt. Corliss Mille 
from Ft. Sam Houston, Tex., 


news when he got lost behind enemy 


Cpl 


Ronnie was 


Team to 


made 


lines while on a sketching assignment 
for the paper. A Korean civilian who 
hated the Reds helped Miller slip back 
to friendly territory 

Still another was the story of Fred 
Pappy Richmond, Va 
who was interviewing a soldier on the 
front lines and had just asked the GI 
The in- 


fantrvman got as far as his rank 


Baars from 


his name, rank and hometown 
and 
first name when an enemy shot 
him through the head 
Baars figured that the 
working his way from left to right. Had 
it been the opposite, the Stars and 
Stripes reporter probably would have 


been kill d 


sniper 


gunman was 


ad There are 
line action by 


numerous stories of tront 
staff members, but the 
same could be written about many of 
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Enlisted men work at the copy desk of the Stars and Stripes at the news- 
paper’s offices in Tokyo. More than 1,000 servicemen have served on the staff 


of the fifteen-year-old paper. 


the newsmen who covered Korea dur- 
ing the early days of the wa 

all the action at Stars and 
Stripe s wasn’t concerned with the wai 
When Marilyn Monroe and then-hubby 
Joe DiMaggio came to Japan for a 


Howe ver 


honeymoon, Stars and Stripes reporters 
joined the riotous mob at Tokyo’s air- 
port to greet the blonde bombshell and 
her Yankee Clipper spouse. 


® The wildly-screaming crowd of 2,500 
forced the Monroe party to stay aboard 
their plane for nearly an hour for safe- 
ty’s sake. While other newsmen waited 
for Marilvn and her entourage to get 
off, Stars and Stripes staffers spotted 
the group slipping out through a bag- 
gage exit on the far side of the plane 
They followed the 
film star to the Imperial Hotel to get 
exclusive pictures and interviews while 


into a waiting car 


their fellow journalists shivered in the 
icy January winds at the airport 

The moist-lipped siren became head- 
line news in the Far East as she wag- 
gled and Sang her way through Korea 
For her frontline efforts she won the 
gratitude of 25,000 troops and almost 
contracted pneumonia as a result of ap- 
pearing in a skin-tight, black-sequined, 
low cut dress while snow was falling. 

The Stars and Stripes summed up 
the spectacular visit by describing Miss 


Monroe as “the hottest thing to hit Ko- 
rea since napalm.” 


+. Another episode concerned a Stars 
and Stripes enlisted correspondent who 
was kicked out of a division area by an 
impulsive two-star general who claimed 
the reporter's dispatch about starlet 
Terry Moore's troubles with the Army 
over her abbreviated costume was mis- 
leading and bad for morale. 


The GI was ordered aboard a plane 
and sent on his way back to Stars and 


Stripes’ Korea bureau at Seoul. Min- 
utes after the plane was airborne the 
radio crackled with orders for it to re- 
turn to the division. 

The confused reporter landed to be 
met by a seething but apologetic major 
general who had received a rush call 
from General Maxwell D. Taylor's 
Eighth Army Headquarters 
manding the two-star officer. 
supporter of the newspaper, 
had intervened in the reporter's behalf 
[The story turned out to be completely 
accurate 


counter- 
Tavlor, a 
staunch 


® During the Korean War, Stars and 
Stripes enlisted correspondents ripped 
chevrons from their uniforms to avoid 
rank 
manders. They wore only the special 
white blue 


prejudices among certain com- 


red, and insignia of the 
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This is the plant of the Pacific Stars and Stripes in Tokyo, which the GI paper has occupied since 1953. 


newspaper. Four years ago the military 
decided the 


ized one and ordered it removed from 


insignia wasn't an author- 
staffers uniforms 

One newsman corporal in Korea 
wearing his Stars and Stripes insignia 
other rank 


drew a salute fre 


but no claimed he 


once 
Mili- 
constantly confusing 
the shield-shaped emblem with that of 
high ranking officer from one of 
United Nations units 


m a full colonel 


tary p lice were 


some 


the many 


® Actually 


in Kore a were 


Stars and Stripes reporters 
accorded the same privi- 


rhere- 
fore except for frontline dangers, Ko- 


leges as other correspondents. 
rea was considered a good assignment 
for a Stars and Stripes man, especially 
after the ooled a bit 

Circulation peak of the paper during 
the war rose 


war ¢ 


above 
a wet k 


then had several editions in Japan, one 


155,000 copies sev 
en days Che Stars and Stripes 
of which went to Okinawa and anothe1 
to Korea. Type for the Korean edition 
was set in Tokyo and page mats were 
Seoul paper 
printed at night and delivered along 
the line the 

Today all editions are printed in the 
new Stars and Stripes plant in Tokyo, 


flown to where the was 


following morning. 


where the paper moved in 1953. Copies 
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trucked to various dis- 
Che 24-page daily edi- 
tions sell for five cents in Japan, Oki- 
nawa and Korea 


The 52-page Sunday edition with color 


are flown and 


tribution points 
ten cents elsewhere. 


comics costs fifteen cents anywhere in 
the Far East. 

With the cut in military personnel in 
the Pacific 
tion today is about 63,000 copies. There 


Stars and Stripes’ circula- 
are five editions daily—two in Japan, 
one each in Korea and Okinawa, and 
in air edition which goes to scattered 
points throughout the vast Pacific area 

The paper is still a military organiza 
military 
servicemen. It is 


tion and is written by 
nel for their fellow 
paid for by subscriptions and carries 


person- 


no advertising. Office space is provided 
for by the military, and, of course, the 
servicemen receive their pay from the 


Armed Forces 


® There are about sixty servicemen 
from the Army, Navy, Air Force and 
Marines on the staff of the paper to- 
day. Some fifty-five American civilians 
fill administrative positions in the busi- 
ness and circulation departments. An- 
other 175 Japanese, Okinawans, Kore- 
ans, Chinese, Filipinos and other na- 
tionalities also are on the 
Stripes payroll. 


Stars and 


The Stars and Stripes personnel chief 
has to figure his payroll in United 
States dollars, military payment 
tificates (of the servicemen 
Korean dollars, 
pesos and occasionally Siamese. ticals 
and bahts. 


cer- 
Japanese 
Taiwan 


ven, hwan, 


The publisher or officer-in-charge of 
the Pacific Stars and Stripes is Army 
Major Paul C. Rapp, whose newspaper 
experience dates back to 1935 when he 
started to work as a printer’s devil on a 
daily paper in Sault Ste. Marie, Michi- 


gan. 


® Nearly 1,000 American 
have been members of the Pacific 


servicemen 
Stars 
and Stripes staff since the paper started 
nearly fifteen Most of the 
newsmen had some sort of journalistic 
experience before they came to Stripes, 
although many servicemen cut their 
newspaper eye teeth in the publica- 
tion’s mechanical departments and 
proofroom. 


years ago. 


Alumni of Stars and Stripes, a grow- 
ing fraternity, can be found in and out 
of the newspaper profession almost 
everywhere. Until early last year the 
chief of United Press International's 
bureau in Karachi ex-Sgt. Bob 
Brown of Las Vegas. Former Stars and 


was 


(Turn to page 18) 
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Managing Editor Asks 





Are We Letting Syndicates 
Sit in Editors Chairs? 


HE reading content of the Ameri- 
with singular ex- 
ceptions, is the product of a collab 
staffs, 
services and feature syndicates are the 


can newspaper, 


oration. Local o1 group news 
three producers, in varying degree. 

\ basic question in these times of in- 
creasing costs is whether the papers are 
keeping up their own end of the col- 
laboration, or are abdicating more and 
more of their professional status and re- 
sponsibility to the other two, espec ially 
the svndicates. Are convenience and the 
economic squeeze that confronts all pa- 
pers putting more dependence on the 
brown manila envelopes that come to 
the city 


roomsr 


® More important, is the reader getting 
what he thinks he 


pl ks up his pape! with his home town’s 


1S buving whe n he 
name on the front and editorial pages 
when he reads the promotion ads tell 
ing him how his interests are being 
guarded and re Pp wted by an inde pend 
statt? 

Therein lies the question of ethics, if 
any Mavbe it’s 


Pp jlicies, but that ties in with the ethics 


ent home city 


more a question of 
of being true to the journalistic mission 

Che re 
that anyone must publish a certain type 
4 man has the right to put 
one out with only local, only telegraph, 


is no law or code which Says 
of paper 


or only syndicate material if he so 
chooses. But the profession generally 
has the ideal of 


newspapers that fully inform the read- 


presenting balanced 
er, and the reader, no matter how much 
he may gripe, expects that service. The 
local phase of his newspaper is the only 
complete source that fills his need for 
that type of information. Does use of 
material foster or thwart the 
meeting of that need? 


syndicate 


@ Let’s review the typical pitch of a 
syndicate salesman calling on me with 
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By WALLACE LOMOE 


This is the eighth in the series of 
articles on the ethics of journalism com- 
piled by Sigma Delta Chi's Committee 
on Ethics. The committee is headed 
by William Small, news director of Sta- 
tion WHAS and WHAS-TV, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 





a new text feature, be it column or a 
short term or one-shot series 

“Boy, this is a hot feature,” he ex- 
claims. “I've been through four states 
and I've had only five turndowns. The 
about it. Here’s the 
list, and here are the first six releases 
We've got a good man writing it.” 

he list of signed up papers is a good 


editors are crazy 
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Wallace Lomoe, vice-president and 
executive editor of the Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, Journal, began his newspapel 
career on the Superior, Wisconsin, Tel- 
egram in 1927 after a number of years 
of traveling around the country and 
working in a variety of jobs, from rail- 
road switchman to logger to harvest 
hand 

He moved up from police reporter 
to city editor within a few months and 
was in this post when President Cool- 
selected Superior as his summer 
Lomoe’s handling of the Tele- 
gram’s expanded staff during this peri- 
od and his work as a correspondent for 
the Milwaukee Journal led to a full- 
time post on that paper in 1928. 

Within 


and served in turn as news editor and 


idge 
capital 


a vear, he was state editor, 
managing editor. Lomoe was president 
of the Associated Press Managing Edi 
1954 
rently secretary of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors. He is a member 
of Sigma Delta Chi, the National Press 
Club, and the Milwaukee Press Club 


tors Association in and is cur- 





one, most likely including some out- 
standing ones in the bigger cities. The 
writing is good. The subject, well, here 
you can name it—education, teenagers, 
inflation, the problems of outdated har- 
ness makers 


@ After a perusal I am likely to say: 

“Well, this doesn’t seem to apply 
particularly to our local situation. We 
prefer to put one of our own staff to 
work on such topics. We are covering 
this one.” 

“That’s just it. Why should you when 
we've got this specialist doing it? And 
these problems are the same all over 
the country. Editors have asked us to 
round up this material.” Here he men- 
tions good old so-and-so in Texas, and 
“your friend Hank on the West Coast,” 
and the pitch goes on. Finally, when all 
fails, he falls back on what I have heard 
so often, “Well, you're a big paper 
You afford to do some of these 
things yourself. But, if these other edi- 
tors can use it, I don’t see where they 
can all be wrong.” 


can 


@ What he says is true about our af 
fording some things that others cannot. 
But there is also a principle. Our news- 
paper, for example, has never bought 
cpinion columns; we prefer to stand on 
cur own editorial grounds. The rare 
exceptions have been background writ- 
ers used in news fashion, properly at- 
tributed. We try to edit for our own 
area, and when we buy features we try 
and ou 
community standards, not because they 
are fast sellers elsewhere. But we did 
not start in the front ranks. I believe 
that no little part of our being able to 
afford cur own is that we have built on 
these principles and points of view 


to judge them by our own 


® We cannot blame syndicates and 
their men for aggressively seizing on 
(Turn to page 21) 
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terms 
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“Oft-the-Record” Is 


Form of Censorship 


By JAY 


off the recor 


this was not secret 


basis. Ac 
in the strict 
of the word. This was background 
to be it ind 
therefore off the 
record” in the being used 
Currently, President Eisenhower is flirt 
ing with a 
briefing, by reg 


tually 
SCTISG 
information used on an 
vhe Nn basis not re lly 
sense Tow 
variation of this type if 
with his 
i Stag din 


ittributabl 


iling reporters 
VS on various subjects at 
hese quotes ire not 
ire usable Her igall 
record On this basis. W 
n¢gton correspondents ind manv ¢ 
umnists contend there’s a real ser\ 
ff the record” discussions. Jo 
the first to igree to 
derstane ing But let’s hasten 
nlv if held to this framework 
However, on the 


bn it coverage vhen i 


basis 
rive you something ri 
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BEHIND THE BYLINE 


Jay Crouse, s dire 
ft Station WHAS, Louisville ntuck 
member of the Board of Director 
i past vice-president of the Loui 
ville Professional ¢ hapter tf Sigma Del 
ta Chi He has been with Station 
WHAS since 1952 

A graduate of the Uni 


souri School of Ic 
did 


l 
nal 
mid 


versity of Mi 
urnalism, Crouse also 
lid radio and vspaper w rk in ¢ 

lumbia, Missour before 
staff of the Cin 


served eight years in the 


joining the 
Ohio. Post. He 

Navy, is mat 
ind has two daughters 
1958 Kentucky k 
Crouse's daily 
WHAS a citation by th 
News Directors 
is “the outstanding radio news opera 


tion in North 


nnati 


ried 
During the 


sessions 


gislative 
reports helped 
Radio 


Association 


win 


le le Vision 


America.” 





CROUSE 


porte! she uld have 
taking the and trvu 

heck it out along the line But at the 
tell your weak-hearted in 
formant you intend to follow this cours 


no qualms 
information 


Same time 


story The beatman’s 
should be to 
the record 


tempt Is 


and pursuc the 


objection accepting ott 
information where an at 


| 


being made to suppress the 


news 


e Whenever i person lapses into i< 
fidential tone rf and says 
tell you off the I hasten t 
terpolate Don't tell me 

] 


invthing 
less you want to hear it ove 


Voice 


record 


WH 
This is generally followed by th 
Well 


suppress any news its 


Saving 


ving to 


Im certainh 
that I don’t want my name mention 
In such a case I believe it’s wise 
yut that 
ise immunity 

ready have the 
char icte! My 
take any 
use in a 


best 


point 


| i reporter cannot prom 


Other reporters may il 
story quoting this 

point is, it's all right to 
information that you intend to 
against all the 
principles to take any 


story but it’s 
journalistic 
nformation that ties you up so that vou 
int « 


or’ 


ver dig for, or use, the resulting 


Ld One ol the 


breaking up the large number of secret 


most eflective ways of 
sessions be ing held in connection with 
local government these davs is the con 
stant reporting of them as closed door 
Che S¢ he Id unde 
the guise of Atte: 


close d 


meetings usually are 


executive sessions 
these 
doors for more years than I care 
call, I feel that most, if not all 
ire not worth the time wasted 
not all of them, are 
compl te 


ooling my heels outside 
to re 
of them 
Most, if 
be Ing he Id unde ra 
misapprehension A case in 
point, school board meetings discussing 
either land purchases or personnel 

The board members are scared stiff 
that some teacher's spotless and price 


Turn to page 20) 
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The Fine Art of Makeup 


By ROBERT M. DOCKERAY 


makeup editor? What come by; many more ramifications ar the true essence of achievement for 


implied makeup editors: $.0.P. and interoffic 


show business One of the more important facets of communication 
vho dresses and marketing is making type talk so that One school of thought dictates that 
ly. He is proud of the news will live, and so that our ad- there can be no standard operating pro 
jealous of her, but vertisers wares are presented ittrac- cedures S.0.P in daily newspape! 
right under the \ work. The field is too varied and com- 
» that she will plicated, they say The thought has 
wers on is our considered opinion that far merit. Nonetheless, without some sort 
vn in the picture, as shown in the of S.O.P., however flexible, to get us 
as a leading iwccompanying diagram of the scope through a day’s work, and without an 
his mistress ind duties of a makeup editor, appears S.0.P. to cover exigencies when “the 
She nurtures 
his cubbing 
} 


' hath 

s) and tries Chief Makeup Editor 
f production 

fd, lines Scope, Duties 


METROPOLITAN DAILY & SUNDAY 


ight him the busi 
omes one ot the most stern 
she like in old lady 
dl | 


id pt son and tnes to 


ll her lifelong ideals and ; ‘ | 
cet Ketamine Wolk tn LIAISON | COORDINATION | | 


MAKE TYPE TALK 





het und 1S proud 
to look just right 
She is his le iding 


| 
Publisher Consultation | Instruction 


Managing Editor Departmental | Stvle 
meee, olfucts Makeup Editors S eeciiinatie 


in varving News Editor OO Lavout 


frease paint 





mposition” to make —__—_—— Deadline Survey 
to her ever-critical audi Department Heads r Cype Placement 





—— Expeditin y ee 


Advertising Layout | Size and Face 
@® A makeu 


three, and though he has many more 


»p editor may be divisible by Bank Control 


Promotion po ————— Reader Attraction 


. 
facets, he may be said to encompass 


Clean Outs usiaceceaiesicaiaiateaisieaitaatiliaa 


il] important aspects of liaison, coordi a 
nation ind making type talk Let's } Mechanical ——————— Folios 
look at the makeup editor's scope and Departments | Prove Ups ‘eee 

duties {___ “Proper Face in 





‘ ‘ ne 
Our primary duty is selling a product S > Proper Place 
| | | 


in this CaM a ne wspapel lo sell al 


newspaper we need more than just Interoffice 


Communication 





news. The product should be clean, it | 
should be readable, it should be easily 
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is off duty or unavailable, the 
entire structure of proper makeup could 
break down 

S.O.P. tor 


supposes adequate interoffice communi- 


leader 


newspaper makeup pre- 


and may be nonfunctional with- 


Mind 


classed as one of the 


cation 


out it reading should not be 
makeup editor's 
propensities, although a good one usu- 


ally knows what his editors meant to 


Say 


®@ Much of makeup seems to be a situa- 
tion of “backing in Thus, in the dia- 
gram S.0.P backs into expediting, 
just as surely as we back into editorial 
deadlines from the finished product and 
and mechanic al 


this 


circulation require- 


bac k 


and, horizontally, to liai- 


ments—and leads us into 
coordination 
son and type 

Making 
most editors do not come by 
This the n 
matters of instruction and consultation 
and the makeup editor is supposed to 
know the Although this dis- 


cussion does not go into the qualifica- 


talk is an art which 
naturally 


brings up the 


type 


nor ¢ asily 


answer;rs 
tions of a makeup editor, it is worth 
injecting that he should be experienced 
in printing and the handling ot type he 
should have an awareness of produc tion 
should be completely 


problems, and 


well-versed in the news-gathering and 

editing fields 
Referring again to the diagram, it 

is convenient to group with expediting 


il subjects of bank 


clean outs and prove ups, which 


the less-gener 
trol 
are on-the-job physical requisites and 
ict like ridding our Fibber McGee clos- 
ets of fire hazards. They help expedit- 


Ing by ridding ur ct 


con 


mposition banks of 


useless material, unwanted or damag 
the editors an 
they 
without taking their time or a 
pro 


help the memory” function 


ing material, and to give 


ypportunity to see” what have 
available 
compositors time In unnecessary 


cedures to 


@ At times all 
should be gall ved 

sent to the editor ir 
eat h day the 


ind column-« lose rs are 


spec ified engravings 
with respective art 
line S proved 


charge just as usable 
overset of shorts 
proved for updating and/or kills. The 
ipplies to all straight matter, time 
copy and boiler plate The 
should then return a corrected set of 
pro ts to One of the impor- 
tant fe ot expediting makeup 1S 
ke rible | 


and 
specs 
I 


Salt 


editors 


makeup 
itures 
handwriting in lavouts 
Consultations 
m keup « litors ar 
f the liaison “leg” of the 


foregone ¢ and 


cle partment il 
various sections 
diagram are 
ynclusions seem quite 
obvious 

Stvle lavout face 


should be giv 


and S1Z¢ and 
teamed with instruction 
en strong positions in making type talk 
With 


ut them, reader attraction cannot 
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into 
flexibility 


whi h 


also find their 
that 
newspaper 


follow. They 
S.O.P., but 
is the province of a 


way 
remember 


reports the news of a flexible and ever- 


( hanging world 


@ A newspaper is not a magazine. We 
with any due respect to the 
layout” the 


paper on the way to work and then fit 


cannot, 


intelligence of our readers 


the news to the space oO! shape of it. To 
predetermine size and face of headlines 
not only shows poor news judgment, it 
also has a tendency to stereotype a 
newspapel and thus places a mute on 
type—the very thing we wanted to 
“make talk.” 


Reader 


fie ld ot 


attraction also embraces the 


folios, and many papers now 
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After an twenty 
Robert M. Dockeray last year returned 
to the 
editor 


absence ot years 


Cincinnati Enquirer as copy 
and substitute makeup editor 
He had been an assistant financial edi 
tor and feature writer for the paper in 
the late thirties, and then worked with 
a group of trade publications before en 
tering service in World War II 

As an Army Air Corps Combat In 
telligence officer, he was in the ETO 
until ifter VE Day. when he 
went to Panama as a public 
in the Sixth Air 

He was makeup editor for the Day 
ton (Ohio) Herald, and the Davton 
Ohio) Journal-Herald after its 1949 
merger, for He later 
brokered advertising and publicity, and 


shortly 
relations 


officer Force 


nearly five years 
engade d im pre fab home -building until 
the “ink in my veins drove me back to 
the dailies.” Dockeray is 
Sigma Delta Chi 


a member of 





anchor” as many regular features as 


p ssible, such as using Page 4, every 
day, for editorials, the inside of the 
back page for comics, a section page 
for P-1 of Sports, and so on. Here the 
readers know where to find the thing 
they read first without reference to an 
index. Shifting of folios between edi- 
tions sometimes be a mechanical 
expedient, but for the reader it can be- 


come confusing 


may 


In composition it can 
become a pain in the neck. 


® Liaison deadline 
among the more fascinating problems 
of makeup. They should be the 
known and possibly are the least under- 
Here S.0.P 
office communication come into play 
and, if faithfully followed, can keep 
the makeup editor and his assistants 
out of a lot of trouble 

Because of the time element in multi 


and control are 


best 


stood again, and _inter- 


ple edition papers, a chain of command 
may be cumbersome, except in the mat- 
ter of spot policy-making not otherwise 
S.0.P or 
directives, when the on-duty news edi- 


covered in previous policy 
tor would render a decision 

The local situation, i.e., plant layout 
and the complexion of any given news- 
paper, should be the governing influ- 
ence, but the accompanying diagram 
and this synopsis could act as a guide 
to the thinking of editors, 
production men 


as well as 


Gl Journalism 
Lively 


Continued from page 14 


Shel 
Chicago now roams the world for Play 


Stripes cartoonist Silverstein of 
boy magazine. Ex-news editor 
Criswell of Muskogee, Okla., is 
aide to Oklahoma Governor J 
Edmondson 


A former 


ministrative assistant to a Congressman 


John 
press 


Howard 
Korea bureau chief 1S ad- 


a former head of the proofroom re- 


turned home to enter the mortician’s 


trade one unorthodox ex-reporter 
almost got court-martialed for 


smuggling himself aboard a boat load 


W ho 


of Chinese prisoners of war to get ex 


clusive interviews has written two 
novels and is now traveling for several 
United States magazines a sports 


writer entered the clothing business 


® While people come and go there yet 
Stars 
and Stripes was created to satisfy in 


remains the reading habit Pacific 


1945. And as long as American service- 
thirst for 
and Dick Tracy, are dispersed around 
the globe, there probably will be a 
Stars and Stripes to satisfy that basic 
the right to know. 


men, with their news, sports 


right 
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Indias Press Copes With 
Many Difficult Problems 


By G. J. ADVANI 


4d NDIA is a gigantic series of nega- 
tives,” said British writer 


ley Nichols, this 


choly fact is reflected in her press.” 


Bever 
“and melan 
In a country where everything else 
is on a gargantuan scale, the press is o} 
a Lilliputian dimension. A country with 
a massive population of 360 million, it 
has only 330 daily newspapers (most of 
title 


with a combined circulation of 2.6 mil 


them barely qualifying for the 


lion copies a day, less than a London 
tabloid’s circulation! There 1S only one 
circulation of 


paper with a national 


100,000—a common figure tor an aver 
age hometown newspaper in the United 


States 


® The obvious explanation, of course, 
is the vast illiteracy, 84 per cent, and 
gruesome poverty 


$54 


annual per capita 
income 

Low circulation means low income 
for the papers and, in turn, low wages 


Most ot 


a living wage 


for newspapermen them do 
and are 


line. As 


such, the protession doesn't attract the 


not earn even 


constantly near the hunger 
best talent and is mainly recruited from 
duds and “flunked B.A.s.” 

Said Nichols: “To be 
India, by all but a few star 
is extremely fatiguing; one has to spell 


interviewed in 
reporters, 


most words over three syllables and any 
reference to personalities of world im- 
portance 1s met with a blank stare.” 
Most of the 
drawn from Madrasis 


newspapermen are 
(from South In 
known for their low 
standard of living and probably live on 
the smell of an oil rag. It is hardly su 
that a well-educated Indian 
keeps away from the rickety doors of 
the Indian newspapers 


dia) who are 


prising 


@ Besides the dailies, there are 3,600 


weeklies and 1,400 periodicals pub- 
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lished in India—but to classify them as 
magazines is stretching the word. With 
circulations running 


dreds, almost 


hun 
pays for 
any outside contributions and there is 


into a tew 
none of them 
no such creature as a free-lance writer 

or he must have died of starvation 
long ago 


® Looking mercifully, Indian newspa 
pers, with some notable exceptions, are 
hodgepodge of rumor, ignorance and 
prejudice—produced by people whose 
qualifications are at best dubious. 

In post-independence India, a re- 
cent trend is the 
owned by 


chains, 
a few capitalists who have 
made their fortunes in industry. The 
“Big Three” are G. D. Birla, Ramnath 
Goenka, and the Dalmias. 

The total investment in Indian news 
rupees ($14 
million) and the yearly net profit is 
seven lakhs of rupees ($1,400,000)—a 
yield of 


growth of 


papers is seven crores of 


10 per cent. But an average 
newspaperman still gets nothing—or 
next to nothing. To remedy this out- 
rageous state of affairs, the Government 
of India appointed a wage board to 
regulate the hours of work and fix mini- 
mum salaries. It was a perfect example 
of a private industry failing in its obli- 
gations to workers. 


®@ In its 1,000-page report, the 
ernment-appointed 


gov- 
Commission 
in the status 
and role of journalists may have been 
partly due to a lowering in the stand- 
ard of their working conditions. The 
wages of the working journalists have 
gone down. To some extent this has 
been due to the tendency of large con- 
cerns which, instead of ploughing back 
profits into the existing units in the in- 
dustry and utilizing them to improve 
the conditions of journalists, have di- 


Press 


said: “The deterioration 


G. J. ADVANI 


verted the profits for the purposes of 
starting new units at different centers.” 

Yet, amidst this encircling gloom, 
there are a couple of good newspapers 
in the country on par with the best any- 
where in the West. They are The Times 
of India and The Statesman, both start- 
ed by the British and the latter still 
British-controlled. Modeled, more or 
less, after conservative London dailies, 
both papers have an influence which 
far exceeds their circulations. Temper- 
ate and sober, they provide first class 
coverage of international and 
shun bold headlines and cheap sensa- 
tionalism. 


news 


® India has no syndicated columnists 
and no political oracles in the capital. 
It is often difficult to gauge the “voice 
of India” on a particular issue. There 
are no home-grown Lippmanns or Al- 
sops—there is not even a Pegler or 
Dorothy Kilgallen. There are not even 
national jesters! Nichols termed the In- 
dian newspapers as “the infantile para- 
lytic of the world press.” 

There is a heavy emphasis on poli- 
tics and world affairs. With ultra-na- 
tionalism running rampant, politicians 
are in their heydey. The papers carry 
no human interest stories which enliven 
the American press and produce some 
breezy writing. An Indian politician is 
nothing if not Byronic—in reverse. He 
is afraid he'll wake up obscure on the 
morrow. So every day he makes a pun- 
dit-like speech or issues a world-shaking 
(only to him) statement. These tired, 
gasping-for-breath platitudes and moth- 
eaten sermons are carried almost in full 
in the next day’s paper, providing nar- 
cissistic satisfaction to 
news to the reader. 

The other British papers, The Pio- 
neer and The Madras Mail, give the im- 
pression of still clinging to an era gone 


him—and no 
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ble an old lady who 
herself to the swift 
They look fainth 
seedy in New 
still the 
all Indian 


irries « lassific d ad 


iS IS 


tront pad 
Ever Vanchester Guardian now 
The sliardian | ike the 


Bourbo t ll torget nothing ind 


vertisements entire 


ri if up 


th of the 


monsoon, the 


autumn 
main languages 
prouting and gain 
But, despite com 

mon he hold no threat to the 
Englis] idership is among 
lower I 1] cla ind educated In 
re pukka than pukka 
er that these Hindi 

papers dwallas (milkmen 
Their « i ns are moderate and 
growing 
There a o national 
cies, the Pre Trust of India and the 
United Press of India The PTI 
operatively vned by 250 newspapers 

It is a partner British 

Reuters in vs collection 


news agen 
is co 
news agency 
and distri 
ind almost 


and 


bution 
lifeless, with few 
probably fewer! 


Considering the 


mem 


corre sponde nts 
' 
chents 


returns 


Doo! 


| In the 


profession, surprisingly there are four 
Punjab 
ind Nagpur. The 
in Nagpur was found 


Prot Ro 


Univer 


colleges of journalism—in the 
Hyderabad, Madra 
Hillsop College 
ed almost single-handed by 
land E. Wolseley of 


1 
sitv. who spent a eal 


Syracuse 
in Central India 
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G. J. Advani has worked on news- 
India and the United States 
knowledge of 


newspapers mn the 


papers in 


and thus has first-hand 
the insides of the 
two countries. He was on the editorial 
staff of The Times of India 
1946 to 1952 when he 
the School of Journalism 
where he got 
In 1956, he 


ind observed the change s in the Indian 


Bombay 
from came to 
Syracuse Uni 
versity i masters degrec 
went on an India-wide tour 
press. Now a permanent resident in the 
United States, Advani is on the edi 
torial staff of The Post-Standard, Syra- 
cuse N. ¥ ind a correspondent for 

New York papers He Is a mem 
ber of Sigma Delta Chi and the New 
York chapter's Deadline Club 


sore 





where the blazing sun shines like the 
eve ot Dr 


met 


( yclops ind where in sum 


even a bulldozer wilts 


@ But students float in like schools of 
fish \ former colleague of mine 
U. Bhaskar Rao, now editor of The In 
I xpress, Delhi, 


note of warning in his address to journ il 


dian sounded a grim 
ism students at the Punjab University 
He told them “not to look forward to a 
life of luxury. The 


tough 


ease and work 1S 
the spiritual rewards are satis 
but alas there 
tary reward in this profession. It'll be 
i life of 
some cases downright 

Wonder they 


ual rewards” to the 
lent! 


fying is not much mon 


struggle asceticism, and in 
poverty 
take their 


A&P—or its equiva 


how “spirit 


Off-the-Record Dodge 


Continued from page 16 


putation w 1] 


le SS re} 
il] bys 


De spotted, or prop 
inflated. About the 
libel laws 
names cannot be 
dictment of the 

ould result. I 


news 


ilue » 
nel situation. there are 
specifi used 
whol 
doubt 
gathering 
rumor mongering 
board 
concerned At 


appear to be 
PI 


purchases the 
is rightfully 
yuld 


rood busine SS sense 


glance it 
othing more than 
» k 


i¢ ce il IS col 


until 
Thus, there 
ince that property own- 


of the 


cove! 


eep ¢ erything under 


ummated 
vould he no cl 
ers would get wil | 


de al and In- 


crease their price 


However, the 


citizens in the area 


20 


rights that 
This raises the question of 


must have some need pro 
tecting, too 
whether any public agency can go in 


and buy property without some sort of 


prior notice. The board is rightly con- 
cerned about saving taxpayers money 
but there also exists the right of con 


demnation for their protection 


@ Let's that matter of 
protection a little more closely. It seems 
that John Q. Public should be able to 
find out from public information media 
when 


inspect citizen 


a public agency in considering 


construction, be it a new school. road, 
public housing, park, or what have you 


After all, 


volved 


it’s his tax money that is in- 
and he’s entitled to 


countability 


Strict ac- 


®@ The basic argument with the school 
board, and all other board 
this kind, is that the 
malarky is negating 


board, fair 
philosophy ot 
executive session 
meaning of demo¢ 
either elected 
officials, to 
When 


thev go behind closed doors, they begin 


the fundamental 
racy. These officials are 
or appointed by elective 


conduct the public’s business 


to conduct the public s business in pri 
vate 

Basically, “off 
compli ated as some would lead you to 
Ou 


dissemination of 


the record” is not so 


business is the gathering 
Whe rh Wwe 


ommitment 


believe 
and news 


accept news with a prior <¢ 
that restricts our usage of it, were vio 
lating every principl ot responsible 
journalism 

] 


LS 


The point to remember is not to « 
agree belligerently rather, trv reason 
with force. If that doesn’t achieve the 
desired result away 
at the 
the reporter's grab-bag. Find out what 
When thes 
let’s call a 


Report them 


continue to pry 
closed doors with every lever in 
news there is and use it 
private sessions continue, 
closed door a closed doot 
as secret even 


sessions, OTF incorporate 


the phrase “reporters were barred’ 


when reporting the meeting. Let non 


go undetected by the publi 


@ Such constant repetition by all news 
ettective 
As an example, for one continuous week 


media can and will be most 


executive sessions’ at the 


These 
night on my 


I ran into 


mavor's office were duly report 


ed each newscasts as 
along with 
able to 
Atter 


the fifth consecutive night of being con 


closed door conterences 


whatever information I was 


gather regarding what transpired 


nected with “secret sessions,” the mayor 
ippeare d on one of our news programs 
During the course of his discussion, he 
went to great pains to point out that 
others in the meetings had requested 
that re porters be kept out 

It became apparent that public nec 
dling about the closed door was finding 
the mark. Indeed, I had to admit on 
the air that his office door was always 
open, but his exaggerated denial of 
complicity lost most of its impact when 
he admitted that while the door may be 
physically open, the “no reporters al 
lowed” edict successfully barred news- 
men from crossing the threshold of his 
office 
home as 


@ If we hammer that 
often as it crops up, sooner or later the 


point 


public, and indeed, the public officials 
themselves, will begin to see this sub- 
terfuge for what it really is. When the 
public finally realizes that its business 
is being transacted in private, and when 
they open 
meetings, the battle on the local scene 
will be won 


start insisting on free and 
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Are Syndicates Taking Over? 


Continued from page 15 


ibout the fail- 
rem irks 


criti il irticles 


ings ot the 


surveys 
press Or speeches 
it publisher's or editor's conventions, 
a tough 
ind p skealongs don't 
their 


to produce new features. It is 
business; the lazy 
last. Ther 
vival problems 

That syndicate s fill a 
made p 


in the 


have own cost and su 


need and have 
ssible the use of special talents 
ers 1s not que stioned 
enough to 
papers hav their own 
althe ugh I 
Walt Kelly 


newspa} 
rT vould be foolish 
st that 
cant 
that 
with his 


artists 
ith my friend 


strip 


no right to interfere 
4 crossword fan or 


| ra camera toter wants much the 


1 Stamp col 


same on either coast or in between; in 
fact, he may be the 
times in these 
1 need 


woesn t 


same person, at 


travel He 
attention 


davs ot 


lo« al 


spec ial 


® There are fields of entertainment and 


national interests that 


ire ably covered and commented upon 


sports and othe 
by top writers writers who would be 
denied re iders on a single 
delight in 
ind advice columns | put in the enter 
tainment bracket. Here 


our own SeTIOUS 


papel basis 


The current rival lovelorn 
igain we prefer 
but regional and 
additiorial 


through syndication 


more 
readers only Che 
obtainabl 
has helped keep these 
newspapel field 
make S availabl 
ings of top authorities with special a 
knowledge 
in the 
those who 


present it as 


for our 
Income 
writers in the 
Syndication also 
occasionally the writ 
which would other- 
And for 


Opinion and 


cess oO! 
wise be magazines first 
want to buy 
enough 


such, there are 


ymmentators and cartoonists 
to the 
tive viewpoints of the individual pa- 
Those which try to 


of viewpoints in commentators 


vigorous Ct 


to corn close liberal or conserva 


pers present a 
balance 
de nving 


ill responsibility, in my opin 
I ] 


ion are surely showing the lack of any 
viewpoint of their own 

It is where the 
with the 


awareness ot newspaper people, 


svndicates and serv 


ices encouragement or lack of 
move 
from these 


necessary and specific areas 


into what should be our own editorial 
ind news columns that the question of 


our responsibility arises 


® The an editorial 
page where only a couple of letters and 
locally 
And he 1S 
being cheated if he is presented series 
him the 

juvenile cle linque ncy, 


read ler who looks at 
the events of 100 vears ago are 
produced is being cheated 
purporting to give lowdown 
when it 
distorted 


and big city 


on, Say 


is so generalized and from 


national figures statistics 
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that it gives the wrong picture Why 

him the feeling that his kids are 
out smoking reefers when there prob- 
ably isn’t a pusher within 100 miles of 


his small city? 


to handle such ofter- 
but lack of staff very often works 
against it 


@® There is a way 
Ings, 
that is, to supple ment local 
stories or to check local sources to sec 
whether 


paper's home area. In 


such a series applies in the 
any discussion of 
this type it is easy to generalize and it 
should be that 
many papers which do good job ot 
checking. What I 


however, is that 


being 


made clear there are 


fear is happening 


more and more de- 


mands are made on syndicates 


and on the news general 


started 


services for 


discussions which should be 


from the local 

I have misgivings this line at 
about the big Sunday 
supplements which are car- 
Here 


the editors try to generalize from statis- 


angle 

along 
times national 
magazine 
ried in many 


major papers. again, 


tics and authorities that may not be ap- 
plic able over the entire country. On our 
own newspaper we have had pieces in 
which have a 
than we 


the syndicated magazine 
different 


used in our own stories 


summing up have 


In one instance, 
we carried a supplementary story in the 
news columns disputing the statements 
in the local 


application 


magazine story as to their 


®@ Many dailies, 
are paying more 
than in the 
realize 


both large and small. 
attention to local news 
partly because they 
field that cannot 


larger 


past, 
that this is one 
be covered by the newspaper 
competition or TV and radio competi- 


tion. This is largely, however, in the 


field of more items and more 
of local 


have 


coverage 
happenings which may not 
been covered as thoroughly before 
There 
is no quarrel offered here on such ex- 
panded coverage. The 
whether the 
the proper depth and 
whether these aspects of the problems 
that affect all localities ar 
ed on to the syndicates and press serv- 
think 


can plead guilty even on larger papers 


the advent of competing media 


question 1s 
expanded coverage is in 
perspective, o1 


e being shunt- 


ices for general discussion. 


for doing this at times. 


@ There is also the question of being 
able to check on the reliability and 
competence of some of the people who 
their 
A newspaper has more 
contact with the 


are used by the syndicates for 
spec ialized jobs. 
immediate news serv- 


ices, both through day by day contact 


WALLACE LOMOE 


and the organizations that have been 
built up, such as The 
Managing Editors Association 

United Press International state 
zations. A syndicate 


basis 


Associated Press 
and the 
organl- 
is on a more com- 
more interested in sell- 
is little opportunity for the 
discussion of the merits of personnel. In 
the fields of special popular subjects, 
the newspapers buying a 


mercial 
ing. There 


column on 
travel, boating or other subjects where 
the public pocketbook is concerned 
have no way of knowing what influ- 
ences might be brought to bear on the 
person writing the material. Do we 
know how much prejudice, or 
likes and dislikes, affect the 
man on the staff under direct control 
of the paper can be guided and 
checked. The newspaper has some pro- 
tection in the trust 
the contracting parties; 
still has to beware. 


personal 
writing? A 


existing between 


but the buyer 


@ A newspaper has to present a very 
wide diet for all its readers. We 
in most cases continue the 
tion of staff producers, 
and the syndicates. It is my 
personal opinion that developments in 
recent years point toward an imbalance 
that will rob papers of much of their 
local individuality. The lack of identity 
in many newspapers, especially below 
the metropolitan level, is rather discon- 
certing. With lack of identity goes lack 
of respect. We can go on from there to 
a final selfish involving our 
over-all personnel problems in recruit- 
ing new people. What will there be left 
to do on our average or smaller papers 


must 
collabora- 
wire services 
feature 


question 


in the way of using imagination, taking 
depth 
is left to 
the news service and syndicate editors? 


new approaches or reporting in 


if more and more enterprise 
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The Book Beat 


A Great Reporter 


NEWSPAPERMAN can learn two 
A things from “Meyer Berger’s 

New York” fandom House, 
New York, $4.95). One is that clever 
phrases don't make the writer The oth- 
er is that subject matter 
but not 
third thing he 


is important, 
essential. There’s probably a 
will learn: there aren't 
many writers who have the quality of 
Meyer Berger 

Che book, billed not without truth as 
‘a great reporters record of his love 
affair with a city,” is a compilation of 
columns from the New York Times, 
which appeared under the head “About 
New York,” from 1953 to 1959. 
Berger's book 


simile, a 


Open any page of M1 
find a 


an alliteration 


and you wont meta- 


phor any play on we rds 
unless it must be an essential part of 
that rarity 


pure 


the story. His English was 
among today’s columnists 


Me ye! 


and unpretentious 


Berger's writing was 
he didn’t get 
at least, osten- 


Bec ause 
pure 
in the 
tatiously 


way ol the story 
The re 
person between the event and the wit- 


And 


cases, ¢ he sé 


seemed to be no third 
ness what Mever Berger, in many 
to write about, most edi- 
tors would have rejected as of no hu- 
man interest. The Times, however, saw 


differently The 


and one day he 


City was Berger's beat 
would write about the 
Park 
the sewer situation, 
‘“Mavor Watching 
ly as obscure 
Not 
matter 


the next, about 
next, 
or something equal 


birds in Central 


and about 


subject 
Once 
however, it 


many uld Say his 
cried out for reporting. 
it was put down on paper 
cried out for reading 

there 


around? The Times is not one to poc ket 


How many Meyer Berger's are 


profits when its columns could be im 
than a year 
after Mever Berger's death, there is no 

About New York” 


Times 


proved and today, more 


appearing in the 


Ropert G. TRAUTMAN 


Who’s Who in the News 


A" ANDY book for the editorial writ- 
er and the copy desk is the second 
volume of “Men in the News” (J. B 
Lippincott Company Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania Edited by Robert 
H. Phe Ips the second 
compiled from the “Man in the News” 
sketches from the New York Times 
Here are crisp, concise, up-to-date bio 
graphical accounts of the 


made 


$5.95 


this is 


men and 


women who news last year, ar- 
ranged alphabeti ally and ( ross-indexed 


with the first volume 


22 


volume 


Weekly Editor’s Portrait 
VERY 


one time about 


has daydreamed at 

the satisfaction of 
owning his own weekly newspaper and 
being his own boss 


reporter 


and a big wheel in 
John Henry Cutler 
made the dream come true and he tells 
about it in “Put It on the Front Page” 
(Ives Washburn, Inc New York, 
$3.95). The result is much more than 
a first-person testimonial on how to 
start and raise a weekly 


the community 


newspaper. It 
is, as well, a witty, charming personal 
history and an affectionate portrait of 
a “bedroom” town. 

Cutler drifted into the newspaper 
business as a freelance writer for news- 
papers after a few years as a professor 
He learned the facts of life about pub- 
lishing the hard way and in ten short 
years has made a financial as well as 
success of the 


Massachusetts, Clipper 


an editorial Duxbury, 

For the practical newsman, his ex- 
periences with farming out the printing 
of his paper may prove illuminating, as 
well as his education in what belongs 
in a suburban weekly. The author is at 
his best in recounting his own experi- 
ences, but when it comes to giving ad- 
vice to others on editing, his sugges- 
tions will seem elementary to anyone 
with a few years experience. You can 
not argue with success, however, and 
the author has built a property tor 
which, he writes, he has 
offer in five figures, from an investment 
of a few hundred dollars 

Duxbury is a suburb of Boston and is 
famous as the home of Myles Standish 
[his is the story of a town as well as 
of a newspaper and the author tells it 
with kindly 


refused an 


cand r 


Content Analysis 


HE application of statistical methods 
to content analysis attained great im- 
portance during World War II when 
qualified practitioners were employed 
to study the content of enemy commu- 


nication. 


Journalists and others 


with c 


con- 
mmunication research 
who wish to kee p abreast with the sub- 
stantial progress in this field of social 
science since the shooting days will 
find it worth their while to examine 
“Trends in Content Analysis” edited 
by Ithiel De Sola Pool (University of 
Illinois Press, Urbana, $7.50). 


Professor Pool 


cerned 


(Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology) himself provides 
the summarizing chapter. Other con- 
tributors and their topics include: Alex- 
ander L. George, 


Quantitative and 


Qualitative Approaches to Content 
Analysis; Charles E. Osgood, the Rep- 
resentational Model and Relevant Re- 
search Methods; George F. Mahl, Ex- 
ploring Emotional States by Content 
Analysis; Sol Saporta and Thomas A. 
Seboek, Linguistics and Content Anal- 
ysis; Robert Plant Armstrong, Content 
Analysis and Folkloristics. 


Howarp R. Lonc 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: Situations Wanted .10 per word: 
minimum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all 
other classifications 20 per word; minimum 
charge $2.00. Display classified at regular 
display rates. Blind box number identifica- 
tion, add charge for three words. All clas- 
sified payable in advance by check or money 
order. No discounts or commissions on clas- 
sified advertising. 

When answering blind ads, please address 
them as follows: Box Number, Tue Qui, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 


HELP WANTED 


EXECUTIVE & CLERICAL EXPERIENCED 
& TRAINEE in the publishing field. Publish- 
ers Employment, 469 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
Su 7-2255 





WRITERS WANTED for 
ments 
Fields 


immediate assign- 
in Business, Professional, Farming 
Box 1019, THe Quttt. 


SKILLED REPORTER WANTED— Midwest In- 
dustrial city in heart of biggest expansion 
area. Evening daily and Sunday morning edi- 
tion. Pay $133.50 for five-year man; 35-hour 
week; liberal vacations and pension. Write 
directly to managing editor, Gary (Indiana) 
Post-Tribune 


SITUATION WANTED 


Energetic 29-year-old, married, J-School grad 
with photo-journalism and wire desk experi- 
ence on metropolitan daily and weekly papers 
and PR dept. of lumber-paper corp., seeking 
to relocate in Calif., Ore. or Wash. Box 1033, 
THe Qui 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Excepiional opportunity for SDX grad to live 
and play and own his own business in Sunny 
Florida. Army disability forces me to sell 
complete six year old going and profitable 
publishing company for only $3,000. No com- 
petition. $8,000-$15,000 annual net, and you 
work (selling advertising, writing editorial 
copy) only six months per year. Will work 
free through next edition with new owner. If 
sincerely interested, write Capt Caswell 
(SDX member), Caswell Publishing Co., P.O 
Box 816, St. Petersburg 31, Florida. Curiosity 
seekers send $1 for big “Annual Suncoast 
Guide” and “100 Publications Absolutely 
Free.’ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE 

Job market letter, with list of available jobs 
and nationwide employment conditions. Bill 
McKee, Birch Personnel, 67 E. Madison, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 
WRITERS! Movie Producers do not read 
voluminous scripts. $3.00 provides sample 
format. DeVall Public Relations Agency, Box 
16061-B, Hollywood 46, Calif 





Looking for a 


PUBLISHER 


Your book can be published, promoted, 


distributed by successful, reliable com- 
pany noted for prompt, personal service 
All subjects. Free Editorial Report. Inquiries also 
invited from businesses, organizations, churches 
etc. Send for Free Booklet. Vantage Press, Dept 
QL, 120 W. 31, New York | 
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A crowded skyline and the Statue of Liberty are just two 
of the many interesting and beautiful things to see in New 


EW YORK CITY at its best. That’s 
N what members of Sigma Delta Chi 
will see when they visit that won- 
derful town November 30-December 3 
for the 1960 national convention 
The New York City Professional Chap- 
ter, the host club, has been busy lining- 
up committees and getting things done 
Tentatively here is how the convention 
agenda shapes up 
Wednesday, November 30 
first 


Preliminary 
events, night 
buffet 

Thursday, December 1—First conven- 
tion sessions, with entire day at Biltmore 
through buffet dinner 

Friday, Convention 
sions through annual evening banquet 

Saturday, Morning 
sion closing convention, afternoon 
to the United Nations 

Sunday, December 4—Post-convention 
activity of the executive council 


The host 


registration, opening 


December 2 ses- 


December 3 ses- 


visit 


chapter has started to ar- 
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range for dinners and various lunches 
during the convention. The Wall Street 
Journal has agreed to host the opening 
night reception and buffet at the Pin- 
nacle Club. The Club is one block east of 
the convention hotel, the Biltmore, and it 
is at the top of a tall building. Its large 
glass walls provide an excellent view of 
downtown Manhattan. This should be a 
thrilling sight for undergraduates and 
others who will be visiting New York for 
the first time 

Various newspapers and other media 
have expressed a willingness to sponsor 
the mealtime events 

A program for wives of convention 
delegates is contemplated to include 
probably a visit to Gracie Mansion, home 
of Mayor Wagner, a breakfast or lunch- 
eon at one of the large Fifth Avenue de- 
partment stores, a fashion show, and per- 
haps a sightseeing tour of Manhattan 
Island 

Theta Sigma Phi has pledged its co- 


JULY, 1960 


ity 


York City. The host chapter is planning sightseeing tours, 
boat rides, and plays for members of the fraternity. 


operation, and a number of possible 
events in connection with this women’s 
group are under consideration. 

As for non-business activities of the 
convention itself, an entertainment com- 
mittee is pondering various projects. It is 
expected that a choice will be offered 
delegates following the Thursday night 
buffet. For example a Broadway show, a 
television show, or a tour of nightclubs. 
Also, there may be post-convention sight- 
seeing arranged. 

Other SDX chapters, both undergrad- 
uate and professional, in the New York 
have been invited to participate 
along with the host chapter. The St 
Lawrence Valley professional chapter ex- 
pects to contribute to the entertainment 
aspect of the convention. The New York 
University undergraduate chapter also 
plans to participate 

Pre-convention tours of outstanding 
newspaper headquarters, press services, 
and broadcasting network offices, are 


area, 
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Wednesday of the 
week There Will be 


pianned Io! conven- 


tion sort ol 
liaison with the Overseas Press Club. 
William C. Payette of UPI, president 
f the Deadline Club, Howard L 
Kany, of CBS, chairman of the conven 


tion host committes 


some 


and 


and local members, 
re sparing no effort to make it the best 
conventior 

national conven 


by Kany. They 


editor, 
Com 


news 
the Tour 
sisted by Frank 
NBC; Dick W 
New York Daily 
1dministrative assist 
ind Jim E. Pitt, 

ne. Inc 
Committee, unde: 
Pub 
W. Wigginton, pub 
vent, Pan 
Warren Jollymore, 


il Motors 


nal Funspot 


American 


— 
include 


Bell, 


thur; Earl 


chairman 


ndell Sether (to 
Phi coordinator 
Oliver 

Prof. Sid 
Chapter Co 
‘oordinator 


‘oordinatot 


‘onvention 























Washington Professional Club 
Hosts Annual Awards Banquet 


Sigma Delta Chi’s twenty-eighth annu 
al awards were presented May 18 at a 
formal dinner in the National Press Club 
in Washington, D. C 

Nine newsmen, two television stations 
the Saturday Even ug Post, Atlanta Con 
Philadelphia radio 
University of 
pre sented 


stitution a station, 


and a Oregon journalism 


professor were with bronze 
medallions and plaques 

Presiding at the Hobart 
Rowen, president of the Washington pro 
chapter E. W Scripps, II, na 


president for 


meeting was 
fessional 
tional 
chapters, 


vice professional 


made the presentations 

made by T. F 
and 
plaques to 


Huston, 


Citations were 


Koop, 


executive councillor, pres 


national 
and 
Luther 


certificates 
handled by 
past national president 
J. W. Wiggins, executive editor of the 
Washington Post, was the chief speake1 
of the evening. His talk was titled “News 
Stories for the Future.” 
About 350 persons atten led 
of them senators and representatives al d 
Here are the 
Saul Pett, staff writer for 
Press, New York, took the honors in the 
field of General Reporting with a com 
pelling account of an auto accident. His 


entations ol 


fellows was 


a number 
their wives winners 
Associated 


story, judges commented, “went beyond 


abstractions and statistics and made the 
brutally alive.” 

Cecil Prince, 
North Carolina, 
1959, editorial 
Southern Cen 


event come 
Editorial 
ciate editor, Charlotte 
News for an October 27, 
titled “This Could Be the 
tury.’ 
Washington 
Trimble, 
New Spaper 


writing 


asso 


Correspondence Vance 
editor, Scripps-Howard 
Alliance, for his 
Congressmen with relatives on their pay 
rolls 

Foreign Correspondence: William H 
Stringer, Washington bureau chief, Chris 
tian Science Monitor, for “23 Summit Ir 
terviews” with top leaders in Asia, Africa, 
Europe and America 

News Photography: Andrew Lopez, 
United International, New York, 
for his dramatic pictures of swift justice 
Castro 


news 


series on 


Press 
administered by the govern 
ment in Cuba 
Editorial Cartoon 
Brooks, Birmingham 
cartoon 


Charles Gordon 
News, for a safety 
captioned Two Deadly Weap 
ons.’ 

Public Service in Ne wspaper Journal 
ism: The Atlanta Constitution, for a se 
ries of articles revealing scandalous co! 
ditions in the administration of a large 
tate hospital 

Magazine Reporting John Robert 
Coughlan’s two part series, “Black Africa 
Surges to Independence,” in Life Maga 
important contr! 
bution toward the illumination of a key 
area 

Public 
ism: The 
series by-lined by the 


zine was cited as “an 


Magazine Journal 
Post, in a 
former superin 
tendent of public schools at Little Rock, 
presented an important participant’s 


Service in 


Saturday Evening 


narrative and judgment of a central epl 
sode in one of the most important news 
stories of our time.” 

Radio Newswriting: Gene Marine, pro 
gram and public affairs director of KPFK 
FM, Los Angeles, won a distinguished 
service award for a depth reporting job 
on Caryl Chessman’s long legal fight to 
escape death in the California gas cham 
ber 

Radio Reporting: The earthquake in 
the Madison Canyon-Yellowstone Park 
area last summer enabled Donald H 
Weston of KGVO, Missoula, Montana, to 
demonstrate a “high degree of journali 
tic skill” under diffi 
cult conditions which gave rapid, 
rate and colorful reports ol the damage 


in broadcasts made 


accu 


and rescue operations. 

Public Service in Radio Journalism 

WIP, Philadelphia, for its series, “World 
in Perspective.’ 
Reporting: WGN-TV, Chi 
honored by Sigma Delta Chi 
full, complete, well-rounded and 
technically excellent coverage of an air 
crash near Midway Airport, including 
follow-up interviews with injured victims 
in hospitals 


Television 


cago, Was 


for a 


in Television: TV anal 
ysis of a local problem in public transpor 
tation won an award for WBZ-TV, Bos 
ton. The Sigma Delta Chi 
WBZ-TV’s comprehensive and imagina 
tive report, ‘Sick Transit,’ brought sharp 
ly into focus a critical metropolitan prob 
and _ skillfully 


solutions.” 


Public Service 


citation said 


lem dramatized possibl 

Research in Journalism: The award for 
1959 went to Warren C. Price of the Uni 
versity of Oregon for his scholarly vol 
ume on “The Literature of Journalism 
An Annotated Bibliography.” 


Study Organization 
Of Fraternity 


A study of the organization and objec 


tives of Sigma Delta Chi fraternity is 
being made by McKinsey Co., Inc., an 
internationally known management con 
sultant firm, V. M. Newton, Jr., president 
of Sigma Delta Chi, announces. He said 
that SDX’s directors hope that the study 
will provide the base for a plan to make 
the national organization function more 
effectively 


Positions Open 


Members of the fraternity who may 
wish to apply for the post of executive 
secretary of Sigma Delta Chi, or assistant 
executive secretary, should do so imme 
diately, according to Walter Burroughs, 
national secretary. Applications may be 
sent to national headquarters, 35 E 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. Principal 
duties of the assistant secretary will be 
with QUILL. 

A number of applications for the job of 
executive secretary have been received, 
Mr. Burroughs said. SDX directors will 
process applications at a meeting in 
August. 
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Chapter Activities 


UCLA UNDERGRADUATE—On April 6, a heated debate on 


the editorial and reporting ethics of the Los Angeles metro- 
politan press was held in a major auditorium on the UCLA 
campus. Almost 200 students and faculty members heard 
both sides of the topical question: “Resolved: that the Los 
Angeles newspapers have successfully met the responsi- 
bility of ethical news reporting for this community.” 

The “pro” speaker was John Grover, chief editorial and 
feature writer of the Los Angeles Mirror-News: the “con” 
peaker was Phil Kerby, editor of Frontier magazine. This 
lively session continued long past the appointed hour of 
conclusion because of great audience interest, and through 
a tape recording will be aired on radio station KPFK, Los 
Angeles 

Another debate was sponsored by the chapter on May 2, 


this time in the area of politics—a subject surprisingly 
rarely 


discussed formally on college campuses. Three hun- 
dred persons heard Pat Hillings, chairman of the Los 
Angeles County Republican Central Committee argue with 
m and public affairs director of radio 
eles, and 1960 winner of the Sigma 
or Radio Newswriting, on: “Should 


Gene Marine, progra 
tation KPFK, Los A 
Delta Chi Award f 
Richard M. Nixon | 


United States? 


ve elected the next President of the 


The purposes of this particular debate were to present 
open discussion two sides of a controversial political 
ure to both SDX members as journalists, and the college 
Oo nity 3oth debates were moderated by UCLA 
Cl r President, Fredric Litto 


lt 
fig 


( 


NEW YORK—William C. Payette, right, United Press Inter- 


national general sales manager, accepts the gavel from 
John A. Brogan, Jr., outgoing president of the Deadline 
Club. Payette was named president of the New York City 
Chapter at the Club’s annual dinner meeting in the Plaza 
Hotel, May 12 

Other officers elected to the New York City Chapter are: 
vice presidents, William B. Arthur, managing editor, Look 
Magazine, and Jesse G. Bell, news service manager, Amer 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. A. Gordon Smith, public 
information manager, New York Telephone Co., has been 
elected secretary 

Ken Baker, public relations advisor, Chemicals Division, 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation is treasurer; George 
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B. Case, special service manager, Newspaper Enterprise 
Association, reporting secretary; Edward G. Joyner, Jr., 
editor, Industrial Press Service, National Association of 
Manufacturers, assistant secretary. Charles Speaks is as 
sistant treasurer and John A. Crone, Young & Rubican, 
honorary secretary. 

Chairman of the executive council will be John A. Bro- 
gan, Jr., vice president, King Features Syndicate. Serving 
on the group will be Don Carter, staff executive, Wall 
Street Journal; Stanford Smith, A.N.P.A.; Harold Hutch- 
ings, Chicago Tribune Press Service and Tom Mullaney, 
assistant financial editor, New York Times. 


BRADLEY UNDERGRADUATE—Mszgr. Robert G. Peters, edi- 


tor of the Peoria Roman Catholic diocesan newspaper, the 
Register, told members of the Bradley University chapter 
of SDX and the Illinois Valley Press Club April 26 he 
believes Catholics should think twice before voting for a 
Catholic for President. 

Speaking on a panel discussing “Are There Reasons Why 
a Roman Catholic Should Not Be Elected President of the 
United States?” with Rabbi Joseph L. Ginsberg of Temple 
Anshai Emeth and Rev. Leonard Hall, executive director of 
the Peoria Area Council of Churches, Msgr. Peters warned 
that the Catholic religion itself might suffer should a 
Catholic be elected President. The monsignor said he felt 
a Catholic President would possibly discriminate against 
Catholics by “leaning over backward for fear his decisions 
might be attributed to his religion.” 

Rabbi Ginsberg pointed out that “It is not a church or 
religion that is running for office. It is an individual with 
his own flesh and blood and emotions and opinions.” Rev 
Hall said it was his opinion that, “given the right time and 
the right man, there will be a Catholic President.” 

The panel discussion followed a joint initiation in which 
nine undergraduates and three professionals were taken 
into the two chapters. Initiates of the Bradley chapter 
were: Walter Beiter, Tim Bleck, Tom Grimm, Don Hrivnak, 
Frank Kenny, Jim Mansfield, Larry Morgan, Jr., Vic Pilolla 
and Charles Sutton. Jess Kennedy of WMBD-TV news de 
partment, Bob Steinbrink of radio station WAAP, and Dick 
Estep, editor of the Labor Temple News were initiated into 
the professional chapter. 

New officers were installed including Jim Erickson, presi 
dent; Tim Bleck, vice president; Jim Mansfield, secretary; 
and Lowell Rinker, treasurer. Retiring president is senior 
Don Andrews 


CENTRAL OHIO PROFESSIONAL—Edwin L. McCoy, news 


bureau manager for the Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, was elected president of the Central Ohio Professional 
Chapter at the chapter’s recent Founder Day banquet. 

Other officers are: Haskell P. Short, Ohio news manager 
for United Press International, vice president; Melvin C 
Koch, manager of the Report Department at Battelle 
Memorial Institute, secretary; and William G. Wilcox, 
director of publications for the Ohio State University, treas 
urer 

Elected for new terms as directors were: A. Monroe 
Courtright, editor of the Public Opinion; Lloyd Flowers, 
Citizen-Journal photographer; and John Terry, of Station 
WVKO 

Governor DiSalle spoke at the meeting. Nineteen mem 
bers of the chapter with 40 or more years service in the 
field of journalism were honored 

The following new members were initiated at the meet 
ing: Glenn C. Abel, executive editor of Troy News, Troy, 
Ohio; Thomas W. Barnett, news editor, Piqua Daily Call, 
Piqua, Ohio; Morris Butler, newscaster for WLW-C, Colum 
bus; Clarence Pennington, assistant to publisher for New 
ark Advocate; William H. B. Skaates, editor of Public 
Opinion, Westerville, Ohio, and Dick Garrett, photographer, 
Columbus Citizen-Journal. 


ATLANTA PROFESSIONAL—The Atlanta Chapter on May 


10 presented awards to outstanding high school journalists 
in the Atlanta area. In this annual competition, certificates 
of award are presented to members of staffs of the Atlanta 
Scholastic Press Association member newspapers who do 
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the outstanding work according to a board of judges of 
the Atlanta Chapter 

In the picture, Ed Thomas is seen presenting a certificate 
to Nina Warren, of Southwest High School, for the best 
news article. Thomas is a former President of the Atlanta 
Chapter, and Chairman of a committee handling the 
awards. (He i lso Editor of The Trading Post.) 

Others in the picture, from left to right, are Doug Embry 
Vice President of the Atlanta Chapter; Miss Buddy Baller 
ger, President of the Atlanta Scholastic Press Associatio1 
Mit Fitzsimor of Northside High School, who won the 
wward for the best sports story; Brian Sanders, of Campbell 
High School, for the best editorial; Michael Watts, of Hape 
ville High Schoo for the best feature story; A. D. Jones 
Director of Club and Journalism activities f-r the Atlanta 
Board of Education; and Skippy Hansberger, Editor of 
Tiger Tales, of Northside High School, which was adjudged 
I t all-around newspaper 


CHICAGO PROFESSIONAL—About 100 Headline Club mem 


bers heard ex-newsman John E. (Jack) Pickering discus 
Far Eastern affairs at the April meeting. As assistant direc 
tor of the United States Information Agency in the Far 
East, Jack is well equipped to know the area well. He had 
just finished an extensive tour of the Orient and he brought 
the Club first-hand information about developments in that 
area. He emphasized the threat of the communist Chinese 
economic development and what the United States plans to 
do about it. Pickering started newspapering in the old 
Paris bureau of the Chicago Tribune after World War I 
He was also long-time assistant political editor of the Chi 
cago Times, and was a familiar figure in City Hall and the 
County building. His first service with the USIA was in 
Indo China during critical 1951-54 

Joe O’Brien, program director also announced that the 
May meeting would be women’s night, and Mrs. Bill (Mary 
Frances) Veeck wife of the jet-propelled Chicago White 
Sox president will tell all about her famous husband. About 
150 members, wives, and girl friends are expected to attend 








PLAN NOW 


to attend the 1960 convention 
at the 
Biltmore Hotel 
New York City 


November 30-December 3, 1960 








MILWAUKEE—tThe ladies of Theta Sigma Phi’s professional 


chapter joined with the Milwaukee professional chapter 
for the annual joint meeting at the Milwaukee Press Club 
Speaker was Helen Matheson (center), assistant managing 
editor of the Wisconsin State Journal, Madison, who dis 
cussed her recent seven-week-swing around Africa, from 
Cairo to Capetown, Nairobi to Accra. With her are Bar 
bara Schmoll, president of the Theta Sigma Phi chapter 
and James Meyer, SDX chapter president. Miss Matheson, 
winner of the first Ladies of the Press Writer’s Cup Award 
as the outstanding writer of the year, discussed her ex 
periences in Africa and offered her opinion that Africa’s 
troubles involved a clash of cultures as much as a black 
white clash 

The chapter announced that plans were underway for a1 
“on-the-job observation” program, in which members of 
Marquette University’s chapter would individually team up 
for a day with a staff member of a Wisconsin newspaper 
participating in the program Newspaper acceptances were 
being received by the chapter secretary-treasurer, Walter 
Kante.—Lucas G. Staudacher. 


TULSA UNDERGRADUATE—The University of Tulsa Under 


graduate chapter of Sigma Delta Chi received its charter at 
a special dinner meeting on the TU campus April 23 

Ralph Sewell, assistant managing editor of the Daily 
Oklahoman and SDX national committee member, present 
ed the charter to chapter president George Tomek 

The 12 members of the 74th undergraduate chapter were 
initiated before the charter presentation with the Oklahoma 
State university undergraduate chapter officiating 

The Eastern Oklahoma professional SDX chapter hosted 
the event and initiated 12 members into their chapter 

Officers and members of the TU chapter are: George 
Tomek, president; John English, vice president; Jerry 
Pogue, secretary; Tom Birmingham, treasurer; Craig 
Arnold, Rex Blakey, James Kerby, Robert Lorton, Tom 
Foote, Steve Wright, Bryant Youngblood and Mike Zacha 
rias. 

Left to right are Pogue, Tomek, Sewell, English, and 
Birmingham 
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Personals 


About Members 


Floyd Arpan, professor in journalism, 
University of Indiana, was chairman of 
the judges, for the sixth time, in the 
Sixth Annual Jesse H. Neal Editorial 
Achievement Awards, sponsored by the 
editorial division of the Associated Busi 
ness Publications. The awards were pre 
sented in April in New York 

Stafford G. Davis has been named di 
rector of information services for North 
western University. He succeeds Jack 
Laugen, information chief since 1957, 
who will become director of public rela 
tions at St. Olaf College in Northfield, 
Minnesota 

The new director of information serv 
ices was assistant director of publicity at 
Northwestern 1951-53. In 1954 he 
aned by the public relations de 
partment of Illinois Bell Telephone Com 
pany to help organize press and radio 
coverage of the World Council of Church 
es meeting on campus 

For three years he was with the U. S 
Information Service, public relations arm 
of the U. S. government overseas. He 
Press Attaché to Ambassador 
Dubrow at the American Em 
Saigon, Vietnam 

Davis has been director of community 
relations for the University of Chicago, 
coordinating public relations programs 
for Chicago’s $200 million Hyde Park 
Kenwood urban renewal program, larg 
est of. its kind in the United States 

George Pierrot took top individual hon 
spring awards by the Detroit 
Council on Educational Television and 
Radio. Pierrot’s daily show George Pier 
rot Presents, and the Sunday George 
Pierrot show, both on WWJ-TV, and 
World Adventure Series, on Sunday over 
WXYZ-TV. all received awards 

The citations were among 17 given by 
the Council 
and public service programming by local 
statior 


from 
was | 


served as 
Elbridge 


bassy in 


ors in 


for outstanding educational 


Henry Perates of WEAN, Providence, 
Rhode Island, accepted a Freedoms Foun 
dation award for his 
was author and narrator of the winning 
program titled Death of a 
Freedoms Foundaticn 
nnua ly by 


Valley 


ties whi 


Policeman 
awards are given 
Foundation at 
programs 


Free loms 
Forge for activ 
h effectively contribute to a bet 


America’s 


and 


ter understanding of 
liberty 
Perates is an active 
member of the New 
England Profession 
al Chavter of SDX 
David W. Hearst, 
for the past 15 years 
publisher of the Los 
Angeles 


Herald-Express, was 


heritage 
of personal 


Evening 


named a vice presi 
dent and director of 
The Hearst 
ration 
Hugh P. Moore of 
Lerco Electronics, 
has been named chairman of the execu 
tive committee for the Western Electron 


Corpo 


David W. Hearst 
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radio station. He 


ic Show and convention scheduled Au 
gust 23 in Los Angeles. 

Carlos F. Quirino of Manila, Philip 
pines, president of the Pan-Asia News- 
paper Alliance, was one of the three 
journalists who received a citation from 
the University of Wisconsin for distin- 
guished service in journalism. Quirino 
also delivered the main address. 

The citation for Quirino, 1931 Wiscon 
sin journalism graduate, said, “you have 
transplanted the Wisconsin journalistic 
tradition to access to free information 
and of unfettered discussion to a rising 
young nation in a distant area of the 
globe.” 

President of a news and photographic 
service with branches throughout south 
east Asia, Quirino is considered the out 
standing biographer of his country. He 
has held governmental positions, includ- 
ing chief of the cultural affairs division 
in the department of foreign affairs. 

W. David Webb of Richmond, Virginia, 
is the new associ 
ate editor of Law- ge 
Title News, a © 
77,000-circulation | 
industrial monthly 
publication of Law- 
yers Title Insurance 
Corporation. Webb, 
who became a mem 
ber of Sigma Delta 
Chi at the Universi 
ty of Kansas, has 
been a reporter with 
the Independence 
(Kansas) Daily Re- 
porter and the Rich 
mond News Leader 

Richard D. Ritter, managing editor of 
Democrat of Warrenton, 
Virginia, for five years, has joined the 
public relations department of the Na 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards, 
Washington, D. C. He had previously 
been a reporter on the Morning Herald, 
Hagerston, Maryland, and the Morgan 
town, West Virginia Post 

Henry D. Bradley, president of the St. 
Joseph News Press, St. Joseph, Missouri, 
and Joe W. Secrest, co-publisher of the 
Nebraska State Journal, Lincoln, were 
re-elected as trustees of the Midwest Re 
search Institute, and Richard B. Fowler, 
editorial page editor of the Kansas City 
Star was elected as a new trustee 

E. K. Gaylord, president of the Okla 
homa Publishing Company, Oklahoma 
City, is an ex-officio member of the or 
ganization 

In Hollywood, California, Michael Som- 
mer joined the KABC-ABC staff as a 
newswriter. Prior to joining KABC, Som 
mer was television assistant to Paul 
Coates at KTTV, and a special investiga 
tor for the California Senate. 

Sommer is a graduate of the University 
of California in journalism (1957), and 
he obtained his master’s degree in jour 
nalism from U.C.L.A. in 1958. 

Sam Yette, former associate editor of 
Ebony magazine, is now attached to the 
public relations staff of Tuskeegee Insti 
tute. 

Robert W. McCreanor, associate profes 
sor of journalism, was named chairman 
of the newly established department at 
the University of Rhode Island. 


yers 


W. David Webb 


the Fauquier 


General Executive Victor Hackler has 
been named to coordinate Associated 
Press political cov 
erage on a national 
level. 

Hackler will work 
closely during the 
presidential election 
year with William 
L. Beale, Washing- 
ton chief of bureau 
who directs staff 
activities in the na 
tion’s capital. He 
will also coordinate 
the political cover- 
age by AP bureaus 
throughout the 
country. 

Hackler has had years of election cov 
erage experience, having been bureau 
chief in Milwaukee, Chicago and New 
York. Since 1948 he has been a general 
executive in New York. 

Hackler joined the Associated Press in 
1927 and in addition to his posts as chief 
of bureau he has served as head of AP’s 
financial desk and from 1945 to 1948 was 
news editor in London. 

Harvey WgAlexander, a member of the 
Ford Motor Company’s public relations 
staff for the past nine years, has opened 
a public relations firm in St. Louis. 

Winston Fournier, a former member of 
the staff of The Wall Street Journal, has 
orened an agency in Dallas specializing 
in financial and stockholder relations. 

Louis Alexander, journalism instructor 
at the University of Houston, will work 
on the staff of the Saturday Evening 
Pest this summer. 

Eugene Miller, associate managing edi- 
tor of Business Week since 1954, has 
been named director of McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company’s public effairs and 
communications 

Charles Lawrence Day, a senior in 
photo-journalism at the University of 
Iowa school of journalism, hes been pre 
sented the Purcell memorial award of 
$100. The award was established in 1959 
to honor the late Tom W. Purcell, pub- 
lisher and editor of the Hamovton, Iowa, 
Chronicle for more than 60 years. The 
award is presented annually to a senior 
or graduate student in the Iowa School 
of Journalism who shows the greatest 
promise of success in the field of com 
munity journalism 

Clark Mollenhoff, Pulitzer Prize-win 
ner and Washington correspondent for 
Cowles Publications, was the featured 
speaker at the annual Pennsylvania Press 
Conference for newspaper reporters, edi- 
tors, and publishers. The conference met 
May 20-21 at the Nittany Lion Inn, Uni 
versity Park 

Mollenhoff's talk was titled “Secrecy 
Unlimited.” He won the Pulitzer award 
for national reporting in 1958 for investi 
gations and stories leading to the McClel 
lan labor racket committee hearings. 

Maurice Fischer, city editor of the Chi 
cago Daily News, served as seminar lead- 
er at a recent student newspaper confer- 
ence at MacMurray College in Illinois. 

Milton Golin, former assistant to the 
editor of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, became assistant to 
the president of the Pharmaceutical 


Victor Hackler 
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SDX Receives Freedoms Foundation Award 


Ex-council member Don Carter, right, of The Wall Street Journal, represented 
SDX on May 6 when he accepted, on behalf of the fraternity, a Freedoms Founda- 
tion award presented by Richard Foltz, vice president for special activities. The 
award cited the work done by the Freedom of Information Committee through 1959. 








Obituaries 





Frank J. Barry (IV-Pr-51 
Illinois, died February 18, 1960 o 
malfunction 

Russell R. Clevenger 
of Albert Frank-Guenthe: 


New York 


July 1960 Elijah William “Bill” Cunningham 


N.E.-Pr-'49 3oston (Mass.) Hera'd co 
mnist and one the natior top sport 
writers, died of throat cancer on April 17 
1960 











A tion Claude H. Heintzelman (Tem-Pr-’35 
79, publisher f the Coatesville Pa 
Record since 1919, died May 1, 1960 

Richard M. Phillips (Grn-’30), of A 


a Iowa 


nferenc: 7 George R. Shoals (Syr-’27), 56, manag 
six Nobe ing editor of the Rochester (N Y.) De 
ev Oo it and Chro 
Art Desmond |} ened the Art! Franklyn L. Squires (M 
De p ) ‘ . ir } Hamptor Bay New York 





Warren S. Bazirgan 


editor 


Erwin D. Canham 
neers 
Thomas E. Ryan 


press relations coord 


Alfred Rosenthal 
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FREEDOM OF 
INFORMATION REPORT 


This is one section of the 1959 report of 
the Committee for Advancement of Free- 
dom of Information. Other sections will 
be published whenever space is available. 


PROGRESS IN FREEDOM OF 
INFORMATION 


Piecemeal progress was made in 1959 
against unjustified secrecy imposed by 
federal officials on information involving 
the operations of government. At the 
same time, however, the imposition of 
secrecy on the broad and undefined 
ground of “executive privilege 

peak, posing the rmx 
to the theory of oper 
in United States history 
major victory 
government secrecy 


Senate office 


payrol 
Newspaper pressure forced the 
States Senate to open for publica 

of individual Senator 

of the Scripps-Howard Washi 

iu led the way to elimination 

yroll secrecy with hi eri 
articles on Congressional payr: 
dal Senator Thomas C. Henning 
Missouri, initiated the action in the Ser 


which resulted in the opening 


mportant to note that the pre 
lic opinion resulted in openi 
Senate payrolls after a federal court 
rejected Trimble’s law suit in whi 
had contended the Senate had no 
right to hide the payroll records. The 
court ruled that the Congress had 
right to make its own rules relative to 
administration of its own affair 
case demonstrated how 
whelming public opinion and 
front of newspaper editorial support can 
force the opening of government record 
even when an agency of government 
might have some legal right to withhold 
the records 
Late in 1959 Rep John E. Mo House 
Subcommittee on Government Informa 
tion issued a 454-page report on the 
yeal running fight against secrecy in 
Federal Government, and it drew the 
following conclusions 
‘1. Continued withholding of informa 
tion and officials reports from the public 
und the Congress solely because know! 
edge might create ‘controversy’ or affect 
the sensibilities of Federal employes will 
inevitably destroy the very keystone of 
American Government—the principle 
that the operations of government must 
endure the crucible of public debat 
“2. Neither the Constitution 
the laws enacted by Congress, 
the decisions of the courts provide 
il basis for the claim of ‘executive 
privilege’ now imposed upon the pub 


and the Congress. The ‘privilege’ of 
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secrecy, claimed by officials far down the administrative 
from the President, is nothing more than an insidious 
resurgence of the divine right of an all-powerful execu- 
tive—a doctrine laid to rest more than a century and a 
half ago by the American Revolution and the Constitu 
tion of the United States. 

“3. To an alarming degree, 
organization has assumed characteristics of a propaganda 


line 


the Pentagon’s information 


ministry, and confusion has replaced candor in areas of 


vital 

‘4. The 
people must justify thei 
requires a continuing Congressional pressure 
that ‘public the 


to the survival of a democratic society. 
attitude which holds that the 
right of access to Government 


importance 


bureaucratic 


information 
I d Federal agencies 
business.’ ” 

tober 17, in a speech to the College of Journalism 
Colorado, Samuel J. Archibald, 
House Subcommittee on Gov 


business is 


On Ox 
University of 
strato: the 


said 


secrecy In 


Government 
bette 
until the majority of the 
fight 
than 


government agencies 


Federal 


lot worse before it gets 


t bette 


that the ior tree 


1 
pape! realize 


nation is a lot more an attempt 


landouts trom more 


columns using 


news 


vhole heartedly to these 
Committee which 


in F« deral Ge 


ssional has 


secrecy vern 


Il 
“DOCTRINE OF EXECUTIVE PRIVILEGE” 


concerted action by your Sigma 
1 of Information Committee, the Ame 

' Newspaper Editors, othe 
the Mo nd Hennings Congressional Com 
he Congress in 1958 adopted a law to prevent 


“house 


newspapel 


officials from misusing a 170-year-old 


tatuts im 


rounds for agency regulations 


Following the re 
Federal offi 


resorted more 


it business 


crutch for secrecy, 


ype! 


ide nt down have 


Pro 


requently to 


on 


the 


the 
‘executive 
the 


vague claim of 


withhold information from the public, 
ress 

yur Committee has not challenged 
the 
White 
challenged both 


transferral of that 


‘doctrine of execu 
House policy 
the President 


“doctrine of 


exercise ol 

1 the matter of 

your Comm 
Federal as 

utive privilege” from White House policy to a general 

"y over all the transactions of the pub 

And 


mind 


ittee Na 
encies in tne 


exec 


imbrella of secrec 


lic’s business throughout the Federal bureaucracy 


Lit 


irge that this careful distinction be kept in 
roughout the reading of this report 

Attorney General William P. Rogers first officially 
nd publicly propos he “doctrine of executive privi 
Senator Subcommittee on Consti 
| Right the for 


thholding of 


ed tne 
Hennings’ 
1958 as 


petore 
early in ‘legal excuse” 
government 


testi 


legitimate information of 
bureat In 
Henn Subcommittee, 


Rogse rs’ 


Federal icracy subsequent 


ings’ youl 


re Senator 
Mi 


fanciful theory of 


as the bureau 
the 
that 


“doctrine” 


termed 


doing as they please in 


domain of the people’s business and pointed out 


there is not a single judicial decision in existence uphold 
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ing it. Your chairman called upon the Senators for a 
return to the original American “doctrine of the people’s 
privilege.” 

But nevertheless, the Federal bureaucracy has per- 
sisted in its “doctrine of executive privilege” and this 
resulted in a running fight throughout 1959 between the 
bureaucracy and the Congress over the withholding of 
information of government. 

Most immediately affected was the General Account- 
ing Office (GAO), an arm of the Congress directed by 
law to audit virtually all federal expenditures and to 
assess the efficiency and economy of the Federal Govern- 
3y law the GAO is specifically entitled to “access 

the right to examine books, documents, 
or records of any such department or establish- 

” Despite this clear statutory authority, the GAO 
during 1959 number of refusals 
than ever before, particularly in efforts to investigate 
the expenditures of the Defense Department the 
International Cooperative Administration, which handles 
the economic phases of the foreign aid program. 

The Congress added riders to the foreign aid authori- 
zation and appropriations bills for the express purpose of 
trying to force the ICA to make an accounting of its 
spending to the GAO and the Congress. The adoption of 
the riders to the foreign aid bills was an indication of the 
the “executive 
these should 


ment. 


to any 


and 
papers 
ment. 
encountered a greate! 


and 


concern in Congress ove! use of 


The 
1960 


wide 


privilege.” effectiveness of riders be 


apparent in 


il 
THE STRAUSS CASE 
One of President Eisenhower’s major setbacks in 
relations with Congress involved the unwillingness of a 
top administration official to make available to Congress 
the full, candid facts about the operation of his agency. 
The Congressional rejection of the President’s nomi- 
nation of former Atomic Energy Commission Chairman 
Lewis L. Strauss to be Secretary of Commerce was the 
44 years. Mr. 


assertion 


his 


first rejection of a Cabinet nomination in 
Strauss’ defeat stemmed from continued 
that he would arbitrarily use the claim of 
privilege” to withhold information from Congress, even 
if no question of national security was involved. 

Mr. Strauss had been involved in a number of disputes 
with Congress on information policies while he was 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission. The con- 
centered around the question of whether Mr. 


his 
“executive 


troversy 
Strauss had made misleading reports to the Congress. 
The debate in the Senate indicated that the rejection 
of Mr. Strauss was based to a large extent on his testi 
mony in which he said that in his administration of the 
Commerce Department he would give the Congress in- 
formation on final decisions but would feel that “execu- 
entitled him to withhold documents con- 


tive privilege” 
recommendations within 


of persons 


taining advice and 
the executive branch of government. 
After prolonged hearings by the Senate 


seven members of that committee concluded 


Commerce 
Committee, 
that: 

the 
manipu 


to us from careful attention to 
testimony, that Mr. Strauss has withheld or 
lated information to serve policy or personal ends 
On the have grave doubts 
as to whether o1 Mi 


not 
Strauss, as Secretary of Commerce would be accurate 


“It appears 


the basis of record, we 


information furnished by 


or complete.” 
The Senators, in their opposition report, stated, among 
that “the nominee often resorted to un- 


other things, 
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necessary untruths and what appeared to be an attempt 
to put himself in the best possible light before the Com 
mittee.” 

Senator Mike Monroney, of Oklahoma, in addition, as 
the eighth member opposing Mr 
stated 


Strauss’ nomination 


“His initial assertions on almost every topic were 
misleading, and only after persistent questioning 
was the full story available to the committee. 

“Information on the conduct of their government 
is not only the people’s right, but an absolute neces 
sity for their effective supervision of that govern 
ment 


Although Mr. Strauss won the approval of the com 


mittee by the narrow margin of 9 to 8, the Senate ove! 
rode the narrow committee majority and voted to reject 
the Strauss nomination 


This case was of extreme importance in the fight for 
freedom of information in Federal Government simply 
because it was the first public repudiation of the bureau 
crats’ “doctrine of executive privilege” in the withholding 
of facts of government on the part of the Congress 


IV 
SECRECY IN FOREIGN AID 

The General Accounting Office was refused access to 
evaluation reports prepared by the International Cooper 
ation Administration of the foreign aid programs in 
Pakistan, India, Brazil and Guatemala. Comptroller Gen 
eral Joseph Campbell, head of the General Accounting 
Office, protested to Congress that these refusals were 
hindering the GAO in the performance of its statutory 
duties and “could be almost fatal” to GAO’s effective 
ness 

Campbell had similar protests against the Air Force 
and the Navy 
make various inspector generals’ reports available to the 
GAO auditors 

The House Foreign Operations Subcommittee, headed 
by Representative Porter Hardy, Jr. (Dem., Va.), was 
likewise stymied by refusal of ICA to make certain rec 
ords available on the operation of the foreign aid pro 
gram in Laos. Through the GAO and through other 
of the government, Hardy was able to 

of widespread waste, mismanagement 


Both of these agencies have declined to 


sources outside 
establish evidenc 
and bribery in the foreign aid program in Laos 

The Senate Constitutional Rights Subcommittee headed 
by Senator Hennings conducted hearings on the adminis 
Acting 
International Cooperation Administration Director Leon 
ard J. Saccio, in his testimony before the Subcommittee, 


tration’s claims to a right to arbitrary secrecy 


emphatically clear he believed “executive privi 
gave him the right to refuse the GAO virtually 
document in the ICA’s possession. He testified 


I am not falling back now on legal distinctions 
or principle here. I am saying in effect that if ICA 
wanted to apply the executive privilege, GAO would 
not see one thing because practically every docu 
ment in our agency has an opinion or a piece of ad 
vice 


No ney in the executive department has carried 
to the extreme point indicated in 
timony. However, the testimony by Mr 
ar showing of the danger inherent in a 
doctrins executive department official could 
withhold any document that includes advice or rec 
ommendations 
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The major opposition to executive privilege came from 
Democratic committee chairmen who were intent on 
investigations involving the Republican administration 
However, there were some Republicans who were equally 
concerned over this use of arbitrary secrecy and warned 
that this doctrine might be used by some subsequent 
Democratic administration to bar Republican congres- 
sional committees from conducting thorough investiga 
tions. Representative George Meader of Michigan was 
one of those most active in the effort to convince the 
administration that elimination of the broad “executive 
privilege” secrecy doctrine was not a partisan political 
issue. 

The work of Representative Hardy of Virginia and 
Representative Meader was largely responsible for the 
fact that the house unanimously adopted an amend 
ment to the foreign aid authorization bill on June 18 
1959. That amendment stated: 


“All documents, papers, communications, audits, 
reviews findings, recommendations, reports, and oth 
er material which relate to the operation or activities 
of the International Cooperation Administration shall 
be furnished to the General Accounting Office and 
to any committee of the Congress, or any duly au 
thorized subcommittee thereof, charged with con 
sidering legislation or appropriation for, or expend 
itures of, such Administration upon request of the 
General Accounting Office or such committee or sub 
committee as the case may be.’ 


The Senate approved the amendment, and it was in 
cluded in the legislation sent to the President for sig 
nature 

President Eisenhower signed the bill on July 24, 1959, 
but announced that he would ignore the Hardy right to 
information amendment. The President stated 


“I have signed this bill on the express premise 
that the three amendments relating to disclosure 
are not intended to alter and cannot alter the recog 
nized constitutional duty and power of the executive 
with respect to the disclosure of information, docu 
ments, and other materials. Indeed, any other con 
struction of these amendments would raise grave 
constitutional questions under the historic Separation 
of Powers Doctrine.’ 


Following the President’s statement, Rep. Hardy of 
fered an amendment to the Mutual Security Appropria 
tions Act which provides the actual funds for the Foreign 
Aid Program authorized under the previous legislation 
The new Hardy amendment stated that unless ICA pro 
vided the information requested by Congress and _ the 
GAO, funds for the foreign aid project in question would 
be cut off. His amendment applied solely to economic 
aid 

The Senate Appropriations Committee substituted for 
the Hardy amendment a watered down version by Senator 
A. Willis Robertson, of Virginia, which would not cut off 
the funds in event of a refusal if the President certified 
that it was his decision in each case to withhold the in 
formation 

Although the legislation as finally sent to the President 
lacked the teeth which Rep. Hardy proposed, it placed the 
responsibility for refusals squarely in the hands of the 
President and requires him to state his reason in each 
instance 

Senate debate during the consideration of the legis- 
lation showed that the Senate was not conceding a broad 
right of “privilege” to the President 

(To Be Continued) 
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Like the Vast Operations of a Railroad... 


there’s more to Cities Service 
than meets the eye! 
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Railroads cover the country 
with a complex web of tracks 
New York is served by 14 dif- 
ferent lines... Chicago by 33 

. Detroit by 10. Railroads 
have always played a vital part 
in the growth and prosperity 
of our cities and towns. 


THE QUILL for July. 1960 


America has 394,804 miles of railroad track 
serving 412 million passengers and transport- 
ing more than 2,500,000,000 tons of freight 
every year. It takes more than one million rail- 
road employees to perform this enormous task. 

But few people realize all that stands behind 
modern railroad transportation. 

Likewise, few motorists pulling into their 
local Cities Service station think of the vast 
network of people and facilities behind that 
tankful of gasolene. It takes Cities Service 
drilling crews in five continents, thousands of 
miles of pipelines, huge refineries and modern 
research laboratories to produce gasolene. 

And it takes investment... over a billion dol- 
lars so far to build and maintain these modern 
Cities Service facilities. 

Only in this way can America 
have what it needs for progress 

more jobs and more and better 
oil products. 





recently purchased a 15% interest in the Denver Post? 
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New York morning newspaper recently started publishing 
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color advertising? 
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were four newspaper and magazine publishing houses 


handed over to a political party? 


will former President Harry Truman’s new book be offered 


for newspaper serialization? 


do many newsmen prefer the lobster shift to regular day- 


time hours? 
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